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TO THE READER 


HIS book is not written with any idea of its 

being a true or complete history of Montclair, 
but is written almost entirely from my memory of 
things and people in the past. Of course, I have 
asked questions of many people with the idea of 
refreshing my memory and have looked up some 
authorities; but, on the whole, it is as I remember 
it, and if I have missed anyone or anything which 
I should have mentioned, it is unintentional and it 
is because my memory has played tricks on me. 

It is not written for the purpose of making profit, 
but for the pleasure it gives me in thinking over the 
old times and friends in Montclair and to make a 
record of different things of the past which I love. 
I have had the feeling for a long time that if I did 
not make a record of many things which seem to 
be passing out of existence, they would be lost to 
future generations. I cannot seem to recall anyone 
who it seems to me would take the time and trouble 
and go to the expense to make such a record, and 
I hope it will give pleasure to many friends. I 
have lived in Montclair for fifty-three years and 
fifty years in the same place, and have had good 
health and prospered and have no fault to find with 
the treatment I have received. On the contrary, I 
think back with pride upon the many kindnesses I 
have had shown me, and I love Montclair and its 
people. 

SAMUEL C. G. WATKINS. 
May, 1929. 


INTRODUCTION 


Y first knowledge of Montclair was in May, 
1876. I was looking for a place to locate 
in my profession, near New York. So I called upon 
a Mr. Lefferts who had a dental depot in Newark 
which was to accommodate, as he said, the great 
number of dentists in Newark and vicinity, with 
instruments and materials for dental purposes. His 
dental depot was just one little room about 9 by 12 
feet. I said “to accommodate the great number of 
dentists,’ as there were then thirty in Newark 
mumetoday there darevabout 300. (At that time 
there were three in the Oranges, one in Hackensack, 
three in Elizabeth, none in Montclair, one in Bloom- 
field, one in Passaic, two in Morristown, two in 
Dover and five or six in Paterson; very different from 
mewpresent time.)  Lhere were thirty already in 
Newark, so that it seemed absolutely out of the 
question to open an office there, with that number 
to compete with; so, after talking with Mr. Lefterts 
for a while, he suggested Montclair, saying that it 
might be a good place to start practice, as there were 
no dentists there and the town had a population of 
about 4,000. 
I visited Montclair that day and talked with Dr. 
J. J. H. Love, Philip Doremus, William Jacobus 
and Hiram Littell, who were then the most prominent 
men in town, and rented a little house on Park 
Street from Mr. Littell. It was near the corner of 
Munn Street, the only house in town to rent at that 
time. I then ordered my furniture sent out from 
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the D. L. & W. station at Hoboken and it was in 
the house the next afternoon at 5 o'clock, thirty-one 
hours after I had first heard the name “‘Montclair.”’ 
At 6 o’clock I was in my shirt sleeves putting the 
carpet down in the front room when the doorbell 
rang. On opening the door I faced a lady who had 
a set of teeth to be repaired. She had come from 
the south side of town near the Orange line. She 
immediately informed me that she had not heard 
that there was a dentist in town until the night before. 
I told her that I had not heard it myself until a half 
an hour ago. And, mind you, there were no tele- 
phones in those days to help spread the news, as it 
was about one month after that when the telephone 
was first invented, the first public exhibition of its 
use being given in the Music Hall in Boston in July, 
1876. 

Montclair had about 4,000 population scat- 
tered over the entire township and the center was 
really a very small village but was supplied with two 
railroads, both of them single tracked. The D. L. & 
W. trains ran from a very dilapidated, wooden sta- 
tion in Hoboken and ran through the old Erie tun- 
nel, the Erie trains having the right of way. The 
Lackawanna would have to wait its turn for a 
passage through the tunnel, which had no ventilation, 
and the brakemen would come through and close all 
the windows that the passengers would neglect to 
close. Upon reaching Newark, the Montclair and 
Bloomfield car would be dropped from the Orange 
train and, after a few moments’ wait, a little engine 
with a combination smoking and baggage car, one- 
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half being used as a smoking car and the other half 
for baggage and express, would back up and be 
attached to our car and that would be the shuttle 
train between Newark and Montclair, making about 
six trips each day. ‘The return trip would have just 
the same arrangement, changing at Newark for New 
York. 

Upon reaching Montclair there was a _turn- 
meat the north side of the ‘station. \ After 
discharging the passengers, the engine would run 
upon it and the conductor and brakeman, who very 
often would have the help of the boys of the neigh- 
borhood, would turn it around by hand and face it 
towards Newark all ready for departure. The two 
conductors were Samuel Arbuthnot and Charles 
Corby. I knew only one of the engineers and that 
was Peter A. Tronson, and his fireman was Patrick 
Kane. 
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Reminiscences of Montclair 


THE LACKAWANNA STATION 


HE Lackawanna station looked just about what 

you would expect to see in a new mining town 
which had been built overnight. It was a large 
wooden affair made of ten-inch boards standing on 
end with one by two strips nailed over the cracks, 
and had a tar paper roof. The inside was composed 
of two large rooms, with ticket office in the center 
and a large pot stove in each room with a long pipe 
running from the stoves to the chimney in the center 
in front of the ticket office. In that way no heat 
was lost. This station was torn down in 1878 or 
1879 and the one which the picture shows here was 
built at that time. The station master and his wife 
lived in one end of the station, and he was ticket 
agent, telegraph operator, express agent, freight 
agent and general manager, being on the job from the 
first train in the morning until the last one at night. 


THE Two-MINUTE WHISTLE 


The Lackawanna had one very nice custom in those 
days. They always blew a whistle two minutes 
before the train started from the Montclair 
station. [hat would be a notice to those who were 
on their way to sprint, and it was very amusing to 
see them hustling and racing from every direction 
the instant that whistle would blow. Many of the 
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commuters who lived near the station, especially those 
at Ashland Hall, which was a boarding house on 
Bloomfield Avenue near by, would sit at the breakfast 
table until the two-minute whistle would blow and 
then rush for the train, but before noon they might 
wonder why they had indigestion. I have many 
times had young men patients in my office and let 
them out my office door just as the whistle blew. 
If they were strangers, my boy would run ahead of 
them to show them a short cut through Mr. Philip 
Doremus’s barnyard to Glen Ridge Avenue, which 
they would race down, cutting off all the corners 
on the cross cuts, and catch the train. I had one 
young man patient, Mr. Alfred Taylor, who is now 
a very prominent architect in Connecticut, who was 
a great sprinter. He did that very thing many times 
and I don’t think he ever missed a train. 

During my first summer in Montclair when I 
lived on Park Street, I started for the train and in 
front of Squire Crane’s house on Bloomfield Avenue, 
just west of where the Watchung Title Guaranty 
Company’s building now stands, the two-minute 
whistle blew and I ran and succeeded in pulling myself 
on the rear platform after the train was under good . 
headway. I was so played out that I lay right down 
on my back on the rear platform until the train 
reached Glen Ridge or, at that time, Ridgewood. 
Then the brakeman helped me into the smoking car 
and I then lay off and rested until we reached Ho- 
boken. It took me about half of the forenoon to 
get over the effect of that run, which was very similar 
to the runs we sometimes made in 1882, 1883 and 
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1884, running with the old hand-drawn fire truck or 
chemical apparatus, taking them to fires. Instead of 
going to work when we reached the fire, we were so 
played out that we had to lie right down, feeling 
nearer dead than alive, thinking it was our last run. 
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D. L. & W. MADE EXTENSIVE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


N 1912 and 1913 the D. L. & W. railroad made 
] very extensive improvements, making a complete 
double track system. This included viaducts at the 
Bloomfield Avenue and Grove Street crossings with 
the beautiful station and grounds surrounding it, as 
they now exist. When this improvement was com- 
pleted, a town holiday was declared and many im- 
portant people, especially railroad men, attended the 
grand opening of the new depot and grounds on 
June 28, 1913. After the speeches, a luncheon was 
given at the Montclair Hotel. President Truesdale 
of the D. L. & W. railroad with several of the 
leading officers of the road and a number of the 
ofhcers of the Erie and several officers of other 
roads, were present. In those days the Lackawanna 
Railroad had a wonderful reputation as a clean road 
to travel on, as they burned hard coal, which made 
very little smoke or soot, and was known as the 
“Road of Anthracite.” One of their great adver- 
tisements was Phoebe Snow, a lady dressed in spotless 
white, who was supposed to travel constantly and 
look after the comfort of the ladies. She was 
always dressed in the same spotless white, as there 
was no smoke to soil her clothes. 


DEDICATION OF New D. L. & W. SraTIon 


At this grand opening with President Truesdale 
and all the other railroad men, including those from 
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the Erie, Mr. Starr J. Murphy was the principal 
speaker for Montclair. He made a very stirring 
speech, one which will be remembered by all who 
heard it. He told one story which created a great 
uproar of laughter, and told it as only Starr Murphy 
could. He said that Mr. Truesdale had occasion 
to go to Buffalo and upon arriving there he left the 
train with a gentleman friend, and after walking 
about a block they met a woman on her way to the 
station with very dirty looking white clothes and 
her hands and wrists were very dirty, almost black. 
Her face and neck looked very dark, as though she 
was a colored woman. Mr. Truesdale lifted his 
hat and bowed very politely and she bowed and 
smiled in return. The gentleman said to Mr. Trues- 
dale, ““Who is your colored friend?” Mr. Trues- 
dale answered, ‘‘Oh, she is not a colored woman. 
That is Phoebe Snow. She just came up to Buffalo 
on the Erie Railroad.” I can still see Mr. Truesdale 
shaking with laughter, and the Erie men also enjoyed 
the joke. 

That new station with its improvements cre- 
ated a great stir all over the country and especially 
among the railroad people, and several people whom 
I met during the next two or three years in different 
parts of the country spoke to me about it very enthu- 
siastically. About two months after the dedication 
I made a trip to Newfoundland for a few days and 
while there, in talking with a gentleman, he told me 
about the railroad station which he had just seen in 
Montclair, N. J., a few days previously. He said 
that he lived in West Virginia and heard so much 
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about this beautiful railroad station that when reach- 
ing New York he immediately went to Montclair to 
see it and was so impressed with it that he hired a 
taxi and drove over the town for two hours and was 
most enthusiastic about what he had seen. 
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Rear of Dr. Watkins’ residence looking east toward Forest St.—1885 
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THE SCHOOLS IN 1876 


T this time there were but three schools in the 
town. There was the old yellow, central 
school, which is now used as an administration 
building. It was then used as the primary school, 
grammar school and high school combined. Then 
down on the old road, now Glenridge Avenue, 
near Bay Street, there was a little district school. 
This was known as the Washington School, and 
on the corner of Bellevue Avenue and Valley 
Road, Upper Montclair, was another little district 
school with two front doors, one for the girls and 
the other for the boys, known as the Mt. Hebron 
School, in what was then called Speertown, a genuine 
farming district without any stores or churches. 
There were just eleven teachers in all three schools. 
The first school built after 1876 was the red 
brick primary school which still stands in the center 
of the school grounds near the old Central School. 
It was built about 1887, which relieved the crowded 
situation for the time being. In 1890 there was a 
growing feeling that there should be more room 
and that there was an especial need of a high school 
building. In order to accomplish this, it was not all 
‘clear sailing” as there was a great deal of opposi- 
tion encountered. After having several meetings 
which were red hot, plans were made and exhibited 
at a final meeting where Dr. J. J. H. Love was the 
guiding spirit in favor of the new school. Mr. 
Samuel Crump and Edgar Williams were the two 
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leaders in opposition. That was a lively evening for 
Montclair. Nearly everyone wanted to talk for or 
against it, and it looked at one time as if the idea 
were defeated as there was a lot of fighting blood 
in the room, but through the great efforts and per- 
sistency of Dr. Love, Mr. Joseph Van Vleck, Mr. 
Thomas Russell and a few others, the motion to 
build the new high school was carried by a very 
small majority and the reputation of Montclair 
saved. This building was built in 1892 and used 
as the high school with Mr. Randall Spaulding as 
the head for many years. After the present high 
school was built on Chestnut Street, the old school 
was named the Spaulding School. 

Mr. Spaulding was a most distinguished gentle- 
man and a very dignified, precise and methodical 
man, one whom no one ever expected to make a 
mistake or forget anything. But one morning while 
shaving he evidently had some grave proposition on 
his mind, as when he appeared at school it was very 
evident to the pupils that he had shaved only one 
side of his face and the black beard stood out pretty 
prominently on the other side, which created a great 
deal of amusement to the class. Mr. Spaulding, 
soon learning what was causing the unusual amount — 
of levity, at the very first opportunity found an excuse 
to disappear from the school and after a short time 
returned with his face all shaven and both sides 
were mates. 
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CHURCHES IN 1876 


T that time, in 1876, there were just five churches 
in the town, as follows: ‘The Presbyterian 
Church, which was built in 1859 and was always 
known as “The Old Church,” which stood in the 
center at the junction of Bloomfield Avenue and 
Church Street where the Hinck building now stands. 
It was built of brown stone and was a well-known 
landmark. It was a great disappointment to many 
people when it was torn down. Some of us tried 
very hard to procure the property as a memorial to 
our soldiers who were lost in the great war and thus 
secure it for all time but we were defeated in that 
movement. ‘The Congregational Church stood at 
the corner of South Fullerton Avenue and Plymouth 
Street where the present church is. It was organized 
in 1870 and the Rev. A. H. Bradford called as pastor. 
The Episcopal or St. Luke’s Church, which was on 
the east side of St. Luke’s Place and has been used 
by the public school for the last thirty years or more 
as a gymnasium; the Methodist Church, which was 
on Bloomfield Avenue about three or four hundred 
feet east of Elm Street, which has been used for the 
past twenty-five years or more as St. Mark’s colored 
church; the Catholic Church, which was located on 
Washington Street between Hartley and Elm streets, 
which is now used for a part of the Catholic Church 
activities. 
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FIRST CHURCHES BUILT AFTER 1876 
THE CLIFFSIDE CHAPEL 


N 1879, the Cliffside Chapel was built on the cor- 
I ner of Bellevue Avenue and Valley Road where 
St. James Church now stands, it being the first church 
started in Upper Montclair. It was built by the 
Presbyterians and those associated with other 
churches but was finally dedicated as a Presbyterian 
Church, much to the displeasure of those who were 
connected with other churches, as they were anxious 
to have it a Union Church. After the dedication 
the dissatisfaction was so great that a large number 
of the congregation withdrew and built the Christian 
Union Congregational Church, which they occupied 
until 1899 when they built the present church. It 
has always been a very homelike, united, prosperous 
organization. Finally the Presbyterians sold the 
Cliffside Chapel to the Episcopalians, and as a result 
of that act we have had for many years St. James’ 
Church, a most prosperous organization. 


St. JAMES CHURCH 


In 1885 the Episcopalians of Upper Montclair 
bought from the Presbyterians the stone chapel on 
the corner of Bellevue Avenue and Valley Road, 
which was used as the mission of St. Luke’s Church 
until 1888. Then it was regularly organized as St. 
James Parish. On Dec. 12, 1888, at a regular 
parish meeting, steps were taken for incorporation. 
The following officers were elected: William H. 
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Power and Wilbur Huntington, wardens; Auguste 
J. Varno, Charles Richards, J. H. Schoonmaker, 
John Mancine, William H. Littell, F. B. Littlejohn 
and G. L. Prentis, vestrymen. In January, 1889, 
the Rev. Richard Hayward of Chicago was called 
to be rector of the parish. St. James has been a 
most harmonious and prosperous church for all these 
years. 

At the close of the World War, through the 
generosity of Mr. Alexander Luchar, St. James 
‘ Church was able to build in connection with the 
church a memorial in the form of a beautiful tower. 
In it they placed a set of chimes, each bell cast with 
the name of one of the heroes who belonged to the 
church and made the supreme sacrifice. When the 
chimes ring out on occasions, it seems as though they 
ring out the names of each man. I feel that it is 
the finest and most beautiful war memorial in exist- 
ence. 


TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The Trinity Presbyterian Church was organized 
by about sixty persons who felt dissatisfied with the 
old Presbyterian Church, and after a good deal of 
preparation they received permission from the New- 
ark Presbytery to start a new organization. They 
held their first regular church service in the Montclair 
Hall in the Jacobus Building Oct. 17, 1886. Dr. 
Francis L. Patten, president of Princeton College, 
supplied the pulpit for the first year or more until 
Rev. Orville Reed, a grand and good man who was 
loved by all who knew him, was called and installed 
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in the new chapel which they built in 1888. He re- 
mained as pastor for about twenty-five years. The 
first person baptized in Trinity Church was Anne 
Yarrington Watkins, daughter of Dr. S. C. G. Wat- 
kins, it being the first baptism in the church and she 
being the first child baptized in Montclair by Dr. 
Patten. 

The officers of the church were Elders Philip 
Doremus, Benjamin Strong, Daniel V. Harrison, 
Edwin Ferris and E. A. Smith; clerk, Benjamin 
Strong; treasurer, Edwin Ferris; trustees were Dr. 
John J. H. Love, president; David H. Baldwin, sec- 
retary; William L. Ludlum, treasurer; Edwin B. 
Goodell, William Y. Bogle, Dr. S. C. G. Watkins 
and Adrian O. Schoonmaker. 


BAPTIST CHURCH 


We had no Baptist Church in Montclair until 
1885, when it was learned that there were about 
forty Baptists in this town, which was a nucleus for 
a Baptist Church. They were a very enthusiastic 
body and worked hard toward the object of getting 
a new church on South Fullerton Avenue, which they 
accomplished in 1889. After having several min- 
isters, finally Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick was 
called and proved to be a master in the church, and 
it grew with leaps and bounds. In 1915 a movement 
was on foot to build the new church on Church Street. 
Dr. Fosdick remained as pastor for several years, 
until he was called to the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York as a professor. 
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THE OLD GRAVEYARD IN 1876 
|e 1876 and 1877 the old graveyard, which was 


on Church Street between what is now Bradford 
Place, Trinity Street and the Crescent, was all dug 
up and the bodies were moved to Rosedale Cemetery. 
There was one case of an old Mr. Munn who had 
been buried for many years and, upon digging up 
his grave, it is said that his body was found to be 
petrified with the exception of one leg and the lower 
jaw, which were missing. It is said that they stood 
him up upon the one foot and that a great many 
people went to see him. One of his descendants 
told me that he saw him and that there was no fake 
about it. 
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THE STREETS IN 1876 


HE streets were not very numerous but were 
as follows: 

1. Those streets running east and west begin- 
ning in Upper Montclair and working towards 
the south were Bellevue Avenue from Upper 
Mountain Avenue to Telegraph Road, now known 
as Grove Street. 

2. Watchung Avenue, which was formerly called 
Oak Tree Road, running from Valley Road to the 
Bloomfield line. 

3. Chestnut Street from Valley Road to Tele- 
graph Road or Grove Street. 

4. Walnut Street from Valley to Telegraph 
Road or Grove Street. 

5. Van Vleck Street from Upper Mountain Ave- 
nue to Lower Mountain Avenue. 

6. Claremont Avenue from the Mountain House 
or the Caldwell Line to Telegraph Road. 

7. Munn Street from Park Street east about 200 
feet towards North Fullerton Avenue. 

8. Portland Place from Valley Road east to 
within 200 feet of Park Street. | 

9. The Turnpike now called Bloomfield Avenue 
from Caldwell line to Bloomfield line which formerly 
had a toll gate at the top of the mountain. 

10. The Old Road, now Glenridge Avenue, 
from Montclair Center, Bloomfield and Fullerton 
avenues to Bloomfield Avenue at the Bloomfield 
line. 
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11. Church Street, which was part of the Old 
Road from Valley Road to Montclair Center, Bloom- 
field and Fullerton avenues. 

12. Hillside Avenue from South Mountain Ave- 
nue to Orange Road. 

13. Myrtle Avenue from South Mountain Ave- 
nue to Orange Road. 

14. Plymouth Street from Orange Road to the 
Lane or South Fullerton Avenue. | 

15. Union Street from South Mountain Avenue 
to Elm Street. 

16. Hawthorne Place east from South Fullerton 
Avenue to Elm Street. 

17. Elmwood Avenue east from Elm Street to 
Maple Avenue. 

18. Lexington Avenue from Elm Street to Maple 
Avenue, running east. 

19. Cross Street from MHarrison Avenue to 
Orange Road, east. 

20. Gates Avenue from Clinton Avenue to 
Orange Road, east. 

21. Llewellyn Road from Harrison Avenue to 
Orange Road, east. 

22. Cedar Street from Harrison Avenue to 
Orange Road, running east. 

Streets running from north to south beginning at 
the Caldwell line on the north side of Bloomfield 
Avenue: 

23. Highland Avenue running north about 1,000 
feet. : 

24. Upper Mountain Avenue from Claremont 
Avenue, running north to the Little Falls line. 
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25. Lower Mountain Avenue from the turn- 
pike or Bloomfield Avenue, north to Van Vleck 
Street. 

26. Valley Road north from Church Street to 
Passaic County line. 

27. Central Avenue north to Valley Road from 
Walnut Street. 

28. Park Street—Bloomfield Avenue to Chest- 
nut Street, then just a lane part of the way north at 
intervals to Bellevue Avenue. 

29. Cottage Place running north about 300 feet 
to Claremont Avenue from Munn Street. 

30. The New Road or North Fullerton Avenue 
running north to Walnut Street from Bloomfield 
Avenue. 

31. Forest Street north from the Old Road or 
Glenridge Avenue to Walnut Street. 

32. North Willow Street north from the turn- 
pike or Bloomfield Avenue to the Old Road or Glen- 
ridge Avenue. 

33. Spring Street running north from the turn- 
pike front of D. L. & W. railroad station to the 
Old Road or Glenridge Avenue. 

34. Telegraph Road, now Grove Street, north 
from the turnpike or Bloomfield Avenue to the Pas- 
saic County line. 

35. Pine Street from the turnpike or Bloomfield 
Avenue, running about 1,000 feet. 

36. Bay Avenue from the turnpike running north- 
east to the Bloomfield line. 

Now we will start on the south side of the turn- 
pike or Bloomfield Avenue. 




















Dr. Watkins’ residence on right, No. Fullerton Ave., Montclair—1888 
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37. South Mountain Avenue running south from 
the turnpike or Bloomfield Avenue to the West 
Orange line. 

38. St. Luke’s Place from the turnpike south to 
Hillside Avenue. 

39. Clinton Avenue from Union Street south to 
Gates Avenue. 

40. Orange Road from the turnpike or Bloom- 
field Avenue running south and east to the East 
Orange line. 

41. Harrison Avenue south from Orange Road 
and Union Street to the Orange line. 

42. The Lane or High Street, now South Fuller- 
ton Avenue, running south from the turnpike or 
Bloomfield Avenue to Orange Road. 

43. Elm Street south from the turnpike or Bloom- 
field Avenue to Orange Road. 

44. Hartley Street south from the turnpike to 
Washington Street. 

45. New Street running south about 1,000 feet 
from the turnpike or Bloomfield Avenue. 


BLOOMFIELD AVENUE 


Bloomfield Avenue had one of the original old- 
fashioned macadam roads which was very poor. For 
a few blocks near the center of the town a few of 
the streets had been fixed up with gravel but they 
were practically mud, country roads. North Ful- 
lerton Avenue had just been put through and was 
not finished at that time and for several years had 
neither gravel road nor sidewalks of any kind, and 
after a rain or thaw that new mud was pretty trying 
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as people would frequently lose their rubbers. On 
the corner of North Willow Street and Bloomfield 
Avenue Mr. P. H. VanRiper had a very wonderful 
vegetable garden of about three-quarters of an acre 
which was presided over by Dick Lynch, who was 
quite a character in the town. 
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SIDEWALKS | 
ie 1876 sidewalks and roads and streets were all - 


in very poor condition as there was very little 
money spent for them or labor put upon them. 
Bloomfield Avenue up to that time had always been 
called the turnpike and some of the people were just 
beginning to call it Bloomfield Avenue, but it took 
quite a while for the old residents to become accus- 
tomed to the new name. We will now call it by its 
new name, Bloomfield Avenue. There was a four- 
foot flagstone sidewalk most of the way between 
Valley Road and the D. L. & W. railroad station 
on Bloomfield Avenue, although there were several 
spaces ranging from 50 to 200 feet between the 
sections of flagstone which would be filled in with 
gravel or cinders. Walley Road, Park Street, Elm 
Street and South Fullerton Avenue all had a chest- 
nut plank walk four feet wide on one side of the 
street for two or three blocks from Bloomfield Ave- 
nue and on the other side either cinders or gravel | 
and there were a few other places where there were 
either cinder or gravel walks for short spaces in 
front of some private house, but all the rest of the 
town practically had just paths or mud walks. 
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PLACES OF BUSINESS 


HERE was very little business in the town at 

that time, but what there was was practically 
confined to Bloomfield Avenue. In front of the sta- 
tion on Spring Street there were three or four little 
one-story buildings used as real estate offices by Rob- 
ert Harris, Mr. Andrus B. Howe and a coal office 
run by Mr. William M. Taylor and Mr. Parsons, 
also a little building used as a news stand by Mr. 
Walsh. This reminds me of a very unusual occur- 
rence. About 1880 Mr. Walsh owed me $10 for 
professional services. One morning about 8 o'clock 
I went to his news store and asked him if he could 
let me have the $10. As he was a very quiet man, 
he never spoke a word at that time but stepped to 
his money drawer and handed me a $10 bill and a 
pen, ink and blank receipt to fill out. Before I had 
it made out, George Milligan, who was a house 
and sign painter, came in. I turned my head and 
saw him and said, ‘“Good morning, George. By the 
way, | owe you $10 for painting a sign and I may 
just as well pay you now,” and handed him the $10 
bill. Charley Corby, a painter who worked for George, 
followed him in and, without speaking a word, 
George turned and handed it to Charley. Mr. Key- 
ler, the undertaker, who had been attending to two 
of Charley’s children who had died during the night 
with diphtheria, followed and Charley handed the 
$10 bill to Mr. Keyler. Mr. Keyler stepped up to 
Mr. Walsh and paid him the same $10, cancelling 
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Bloomfield Ave., showing new Bank of Montclair and homestead 
of Squire Zenas S. Crane—1893 

















Bill Corby’s Blacksmith Shop, Glenridge Ave., 
corner N. Willow St.—1878 
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a newspaper bill and making the one $10 bill pay 
$50 inside of five minutes without having a word 
spoken, with the exception of the few words I spoke 
to George. It is such a wonderful illustration of 
what little money it takes to go around if everyone 
would pay their bills promptly and not run in debt 
for more than they could afford. 

Immediately adjoining the D. L. & W. station 
on the east side of Spring Street there was Stutphen 
and Mullen’s livery stable, the main floor of which 
was about a foot and a half below the level of Spring 
Street. Spring Street was named from a very fine 
spring which is walled up and about 12 feet square 
and three or four feet high, back of Mr. Harris’ 
office. It was used by the D. L. & W. railroad to 
supply water for their engines and trains, and the 
pipes are still there. They remained there for two 
or three years and then built the brick building which 
is now on the corner of Gates and Bloomfield Ave- 
nues, where Mr. Mullen ran a livery stable for many 
years. 

In coming up Bloomfield Avenue from the sta- 
tion, the first place of business on the north side of 
the street was William Corby’s blacksmith shop, 
which had been there for many years, and in the 
spring of 1877 he moved to the Old Road, corner 
of North Willow Street where the building still 
stands. The next door to it was Ezekiel Jacobus’s 
house where he did business asa mason. There were 
also two other small houses between E. Jacobus’s 
and Deacon Morris’s. 

In the triangle where the Savings Bank now 
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stands there was a large ramshackle wooden struc- 
ture owned and occupied by Mr. William Morris, 
always known for fifty years as Deacon Morris. 
It was used by him from 1834 as a tin smith, hard- 
ware and plumbing shop which he ran until 1878, 
when he tore it down and built the brick building 
which was afterwards procured by the Montclair 
Savings Bank and in which they did business until 
January, 1924. They then tore it down and built the 
present beautiful building which they occupied in 
January, 1925. On the south side of Bloomfield 
Avenue, just where the Red Cross building now is 
and the red brick building which was built by Philip 
Keller, which are numbers 448 and 450 Bloomfield 
Avenue, there was a wooden building one story high 
with three stores. The building was built with ma- 
terial right from the woods. ‘The timbers were 
about 10 or 12 inches square, hewn with an ax, and 
oak pegs about one inch in diameter were driven in 
the corners where auger holes had been bored to 
hold them together instead of using spikes, and the 
roof was covered with handmade shingles. One 
store was occupied by Philip Keller as a barber shop 
and one by George Romer as a wagon shop and 
the other by George Courter as a tobacco store. 
This building was burned down in January, 1877, 
and Mr. Keller built the brick building near the same 
spot where he did business as a barber for so many 
years. 

The next building used as a place of business 
was Mr. N. O. Pillsbury’s two-story wooden building 
—a flour and feed store on the corner of Bloomfield 
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and South Fullerton Avenues, where the United Drug 
Store now is. The hall on the second floor of this 
building was used by the Congregational Church 
people to hold services in before they built their 
church on South Fullerton Avenue. It stood there 
for several years afterward, until it burned down 
on February 28, 1880. 

Directly across South Fullerton Avene on the 
corner of Church Street was a large brick build- 
ing three stories high, known as the Jacobus 
building, with three stores facing on Church Street 
and two stores on South Fullerton Avenue, with 
offices on the second floor and a large hall on the 
third floor, which was used for balls, parties, con- 
certs and all kinds of entertainment. Mr. William 
Jacobus, the owner, occupied the west end of the 
building as a shoe store. Mr. D. H. Baldwin with 
a partner, Mr. Griffin, had the middle store under 
the name of Grifhn and Baldwin, druggists, and Mr. 
Baldwin has had his drug store in practically the 
same spot ever since, on the corner of South Fullerton 
Avenue and Church Street. Where Mr. Baldwin's 
storé now is, was then occupied by Mr. Henry Taylor 
as a hardware store. Around the corner on South 
Fullerton Avenue Mr. Edward Madison had a little 
stationery store which was a credit to the town at 
that time, just the same as the beautiful Madison 
store on Bloomfield Avenue is now a credit to the 
town. Next to Madison’s was a party by the name 
of Bodle who kept a little candy store. In the cellar 
under the corner store a Mr. Kutchler had a 
plumber’s shop. 
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On the second floor the Old Township Committee 
had their offices and the Montclair Journal, the 
weekly paper with John M. Campbell as editor, was 
published, which the Montclair Times succeeded in 
1877. This paper was founded, published and 
edited by Mr. A. C. Studer until his death, June 9, 
1922. The Montclair Times was always different 
from most suburban weekly papers, as it was never 
a gossiping sheet. Mr. Studer always took great 
pains not to allow his paper to be an aid or help in 
any way to the gossipers of the town. Nothing ever 
appeared in the Times which would have a tendency 
to hurt anyone’s feelings or lower the high standard 
of the paper which he set for it when establishing at 
in 1877. He always came out strong for everything 
which tended to help Montclair. He was a great 
believer in Montclair and its future, and at his death 
the town lost a most able editor and valuable friend. 

Fortunately the Montclair Times has fallen into 
good hands and has not only retained its standard 
but is now producing a semiweekly paper such as its 
most ardent friends would never have dreamed of. 

Austin Van Gieson, a lawyer, and James Owen, 
the town and county engineer, had their offices in the 
Jacobus building and during the winter of ’76 and 
°77 Dr. S. C. G. Watkins had an office in that build- 
ing. This building burned down on January 27, 
1878, and was replaced with the present building on 
this spot by Mr. Jacobus. 

Across Bloomfield Avenue on the northeast cor- 
ner of North Fullerton Avenue where the brick 
building now stands which has been occupied until 
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recently by Acker, Merrall and Condit Co., was Mr. 
Philip Doremus’s grocery and general store which 
his father, Peter Doremus, established about the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. It was con- 
tinually in the family for over 100 years, where they 
sold groceries, dry goods and had a great display 
of. crockery ware. He also had a hay scale on the 
side of the street in front of the store for the farmers 
to weigh their hay and other products on when they 
would bring them to market. 

We now cross North Fullerton Avenue and on 
the northwest corner we find in a little wooden one- 
story building a paint shop owned by a Mr. Smith, 
which was rather short lived. And then about where 
the western end of the Trust Company’s beautiful 
building is there was a little old house occupied by 
old Mr. Ball as a cobbler shop for many years. 
There was no other business in this block until we 
reached Park Street and there we would find an up-to- 
date butcher shop, presided over by Mr. Condit 
Munn and assisted by his genial son, Joseph Munn, 
where we were always able to find a nice, tender, juicy 
piece of meat. We will now jump across Bloomfield 
Avenue to the south side and see the general store 
owned by Mr. John C. Doremus and his son, William 
H., which was a genuine large country store just 
where Woolworth’s 5 and 10 cent store is now lo- 
cated. It had five or six steps leading up from the 
sidewalk to the front door. They sold everything 
from lace and embroidery, dry goods of all kinds, 
pins, needles, shoe laces, groceries, hardware, flour, 
feed and everything else that you can think of with 
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the Montclair Post Office tucked away in one corner 
occupying a space about six by eight feet behind the 
front door. | 

At mail time this was the most busy spot in 
town. The entire town would turn out for their 
mail once a day. It was a lively place. No one 
wanted to miss meeting friends, seeing the fun and 
hearing the gossip. 

We will now cross Bloomfield Avenue again and, 
going west on the northwest corner of Bloomfield 
Avenue and Park Street where Aiello’s fruit store 
now stands, we find Mr. William Hughes’ tailor shop, 
which he established in 1869. He is doing business 
now almost on the same old stand as he has only 
moved about thirty feet east of Park Street, where 
he has a wonderful building and a thoroughly up-to- 
date men’s furnishing store which shows what indus- 
try and attention to business will do. 

Austin Peer, who was a cobbler working for Mr. 
William Jacobus, was an excellent shoemaker and a 
nice fellow. He established himself in business in 
the fall of 1877 in a little wooden place on the north- 
east corner of Bloomfield Avenue and Maple Place 
and after two or three years he built the two-story 
brick building which is now there and is occupied by 
Winburn, a photographer. Jacob Harris and his 
brother had a department store, mostly dry goods, 
called the Bee Hive, on the northwest corner of 
Bloomfield Avenue and Maple Place where the Na- 
tional Grocery Company is now located. A little 
farther west Thomas Levy located at what is now 
the northwest corner of Midland Avenue with a 
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carriage factory and blacksmith shop which he and 
Mr. James Peer ran successfully for many years. 

We will now have to return east for a short 
distance and cross Bloomfield Avenue to the south 
side, where we find Mr. Frank Wheeler’s drug store 
in the three-story brick building at that time known 
as the Hayden building, and it is still a drug store, 
No. 550 Bloomfield Avenue. George Hayden 
had a little paint shop next door. Jerome Sigler’s 
hotel came next, which was a well known place and 
did a good business for many years. We now reach 
Cyrus Corby’s harness store, one of the best in the 
state at the time, where you could dress up a horse 
to the queen’s taste. The next place we stop at is 
Neiderhauser’s Bakery, which had a splendid reputa- 
tion in its day, and the store has never been occupied 
by anything else than a bake shop from that day to 
this. 

George Madison came next, occupying the 
store which is now a Chinese laundry, No. 592 
Bloomfield Avenue. He had a wonderfully fine 
butcher shop and a splendid patronage, but George 
loved the horse races and kept a fast trotting horse 
so, of course, he did not last long as a butcher. Jacob 
McChesney was running a very successful tobacco 
store for a long time, at what is now No. 596 Bloom- 
field Avenue, anda Mr. Hall founded the first under- 
taker’s establishment in Montclair. He was a lovely 
character and had a splendid family and everybody 
liked him, but I guess Montclair was too healthy a 
place in those days and we had three splendid phy- 
sicians, so Mr. Hall did not stay very long. At 
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what is now the Safe Way Produce Market at 
No. 608, Mr. William Delhagen was well established 
in the tobacco business with a dandy wooden Indian 
on the sidewalk to attract attention. A few doors 
to the west, Mr. Lou Taylor, an enterprising young 
man, a native of the town, was well established in 
Montclair’s first real dry goods store, at what is 
now 612 Bloomfield Avenue, which he ran for sev- 
eral years and finally sold out to Mrs. Alice Maynard 
who afterwards built up a wonderful reputation in 
New York City. She built the building and estab- 
lished the dry goods business at 500 Bloomfield Ave- 
nue which Mr. Harry Cole bought in 1891 and ran 
so successfully for many years until he sold out and 
rented his building to the Woolworth Company in 
1926. 

Mr. Cole established himself thoroughly in 
the hearts of the people of Montclair through his 
business methods of giving a square deal. For many 
years his dry goods store was a favorite meeting 
place for the ladies. ‘The writer has always found 
Mr. Cole to be one of those rare individuals whose 
presence is an inspiration. In the financial circles he 
was sought after and urged into positions of great 
trust and honor. For many years Mr. Cole was 
president of the Montclair Building and Loan 
Association, also president of the Essex Title 
Guaranty and Trust Company. He was also a 
director of the Montclair Trust Company and the 
Bank of Montclair and is a very important member 
of the board of directors of the Montclair Savings 
Bank. 
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Then came Richter and McDowell's large gro- 
cery store, which did a large business, occupying the 
entire first floor of a large building which had a hall 
above where all kinds of entertainments were held. 
I remember well the Social Circle which used to 
meet there once in so often. ‘Then comes the Man- 
sion House on the southeast corner of Valley Road 
and Bloomfield Avenue where the Montclair Theater 
now stands. Many years before that time it was 
known as the Munn House and owned and run by 
Captain Joseph Munn, one of the original characters 
of the town. He sold it to Mr. Edward Wright, 
who called it the Mansion House and ran it success- 
fully for many years. The men who would meet 
there nearly every night the year round were very 
apt to feel before they went home that they were 
not only in the Mansion House but that they were 
the owners of a great castle. 

Captain Joseph Munn built and ran a tavern on 
the corner of Valley Road and Church Street where 
the library now stands, which was for many years 
the most noted tavern in this part of the country. 
It was later on used as a branch of the public schools 
for a couple of years and was then occupied as the 
Montclair Library for a few years until it was de- 
cided to build the present library building with money 
furnished by Andrew Carnegie. The old building 
was. then moved to the rear of the lot and is now 
owned by the Swedish Congregational Church and 
is used as a parish house. 

Across Valley Road on the southwest corner was 
the Central Hotel, which was run by John Hanlon 
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for a long time and was afterwards sold to Patrick 
Farrel, who, after running it as a saloon for several 
years, tore the old hotel building down and built a 
large brick building which is now occupied as auto- 
mobile salesrooms. I think that is about all the 
places of business there were on Bloomfield Avenue, 
with the exception of Wheeler’s paper mill and mill 
dam, which were on either side of Bloomfield Ave- 
nue just east of Bay Lane. In this large and impor- 
tant mill was made heavy paper and paper board 
from the flags which they would cut in the meadows 
below Newark. Mr. Wheeler made the first steam- 
dried paper boards made in this country. 


SAMUEL CRUMP 


At this time Mr. Samuel Crump had already 
established and was running a very successful print- 
ing establishment right near the Greenwood Lake rail- 
road station which was known as Crump’s Factory. 
It was one of the first print shops to print labels in 
color for tomato cans and all that kind of thing 
and was about the first in the country to establish 
the plan of giving all the employees who had been 
working there for a year or more a certain per- 
centage of the net income, and his factory was one 
of the most important in forming the great color 
print combine. They printed labels and Label Street 
was so named from that fact. Soon after that time 
a few little stores were established on Walnut Street. 

E. C. Fuller was town collector for many years 
and lived on Glenridge Avenue near Bloomfield Ave- 
nue where Dyer’s Hardware Store is now located. 
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Mr. Fuller ran one of the last cider mills in Mont- 
clair at this location, where he would grind up ap- 
ples and make cider and vinegar for the market. 

The old mountain house which has stood as a 
landmark on the top of the mountain on Bloomfield 
Avenue at the Verona line since 1833 was for many 
years used as a boys’ and girls’ school. It was 
abandoned for that purpose in the fifties. After 
that it was occupied intermittently. In 1876 it was 
standing idle and was a dilapidated rat-infested old 
four-story wooden building until about 1880 or 1881, 
when the owners overhauled it and put it in good 
condition for Mrs. Mahlon Cooper, who ran a very 
prosperous boarding house for many years. After 
about five years, a large addition was built upon the 
west part of the building. After Mrs. Cooper’s 
death her daughter, Frances Cooper, ran the house 
most acceptably and successfully for a number of 
years, as many of the townspeople will remember. 
It has been unoccupied for the past two or three 
years and is now about to be torn down to make 
room for a large apartment house. 
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SALOONS 


The saloons were very plentiful at that time and 
for many years after, because they could get licences 
so easily under the old township laws. They simply 
had to get twelve men to sign an application and, by 
presenting that application to a county judge in 
Newark and paying $40, their licence was secured 
and they could do business in any dark corner, the 
more out of the way the more business they could 
do. At that time there were sixteen saloons in town 
and they gradually grew so that about 1894 we had 
48 saloons or places where liquor was sold in the. 
town, and practically all of what are known as the 
working people were very poor, as most of their 
money went to the saloons. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE TOWN 
IN 1876 


T that period the people of Montclair took a 
A great interest in the affairs of the town, both 
the natives and the newcomers, and I will name 
those whom I remember as being active in the dif- 
ferent phases of the town affairs. I will give the 
names and addresses of the natives first and then 
the others who, like myself, have come from some 
other place to make their homes in this beautiful 
town which we all feel proud to call home. The 
population was 4,000. 


NATIVES 


Philip Doremus, Bloomfield and Glenridge ave- 
nues, general store. Mr. Doremus was one of the 
leading spirits in all the affairs of the town which 
was for its betterment. He had been a member 
of the town committee and of the school board, a 
member of the County Board of Freeholders, a 
member of the Essex County Board of Park 
Commissioners, president of the Montclair Sav- 
ings Bank and elder of the Presbyterian Church 
for about forty years. He died December 30, 1910. 
Several years before his death the business peo- 
ple of the town gave him a loving cup and 
a beautiful illuminated book of resolutions of 
esteem. 

William Jacobus, South Fullerton Avenue, shoe 
store. 
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David Frame, formerly kept a boys’ school in 
Ashland Hall, Bloomfield Avenue, near Spring 
Street. 

FE. C. Fuller was town collector for many years, 
Glenridge Avenue near Bloomfield Avenue where 
Dyer’s Hardware Store is now located. 

Joseph Synnott on South Fullerton Avenue, father 
of Dr. Martin Synnott. 

James Crane, on the Old Road at Spring Street, 
whose father was known as ‘King Crane,” who 
owned the turnpike and had a toll gate at the top 
of the mountain. 

Mr. Crane owned a farm of many acres between 
the Old Road and Walnut Street and Grove and 
Forest Streets, with residence on Glenridge Avenue, 
which is now the Colored Y. M. C. A. There was 
a pond which was about 400 feet back of the Crane 
homestead which was always known as Crane’s Pond 
and was used as a swimming pond in the summer and 
for cutting ice and skating upon in the winter. It 
remained there until about 1890. 

Zenas S. Crane, Bloomfield Avenue, better known 
as Squire Crane, just west of the Watchung Mort- 
gage Title and Guaranty Company. His land ex- 
tended from where the Bank of Montclair now stands 
to Park Street. He was the grandfather of Dr. 
Leslie Love. 

Edward E. Wright kept the Munn House, corner 
of Bloomfield Avenue and Valley Road. 

D. V. Harrison on Bloomfield Avenue east of 
Mountain Avenue, commission merchant in New 


York. 
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E. M. Harrison, corner North Mountain Avenue 
and Claremont Avenue, New York merchant. 

A. A. Sigler, corner North Fullerton Avenue and 
Claremont Avenue, mason. 

Mr. Condit Munn, corner Munn Street and Cot- 
tage Place, meat market. 

Dr. J. J. H. Love on Church Street, physician. 

Robert Munroe Boyd, South Fullerton Avenue, 
dry goods importing house, New York. 

Fred H. Brautigam, South Fullerton Avenue. 

Joseph H. Baldwin had a farm and large or- 
chard at the Junction of Elm Street and Orange 
Road where he made quantities of cider and vinegar. 

Patrick Crawley, Orange Road between Ply- 
mouth and Union Streets, father of Crawley Brothers, 
real estate. 

Calvin Munn, Valley Road, opposite where the 

Athletic Club now stands. He had a farm. 

Erwin Harrison, Valley Road near junction of 
Central Avenue, had a small farm. Some of the 
family who were children in 1876 are still living 
in the old homestead. 

Peter Lynch, Orange Road between Plymouth 
and Union Streets, gardener. 

Edward B. Crane, Forest Street, a road con- 
tractor. 

Jarvis G. Crane, South Fullerton Avenue, was 
a carpenter and builder for many years. 

Austin Van Geison, lawyer, corner Church Street 
and South Fullerton Avenue. 

Henry Doremus, Valley Road, noah of Belle- 
vue Avenue, Upper Montclair. 
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Eben Van Geison, Valley Road north of Belle- 
vue Avenue, contractor and builder. 

A. S. Wallace, North Fullerton Avenue, 
florist. 

Wesley Van Geison, Park Street north of Wal- 
nut Street, was a county freeholder, had a livery 
stable. 

F. A. Wheeler, Orange Road and Hillside Ave- 
nue, a druggist. 

Stephen A. Frost, Orange and Myrtle avenues, 
retired merchant. 

W. H. Harris, Myrtle Avenue and Clinton 
Street. 

Aunt Polly Davis, a well known colored woman, 
lived for many years in an old stone and wooden 
house which had been the home of Deacon Joseph 
Crane from about 1797, on the corner of Valley 
Road and Plymouth Street. It was about the last 
of the original old Crane homesteads of the 18th 
century and was torn down about 1890. 

Col. Fred Harris, Plymouth Street near Clinton 
Street, president American Fire Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

William B. Holmes, Gates Avenue, real estate, 
father of Edward H. Holmes. 

Edmund Williams, nurseryman, was assessor 
from 1876 to 1879, Harrison Avenue near Cedar 
Street. 

William Tichnor, Cedar Street and Harrison 
Avenue, farmer. 

W. T. Myers, Orange Road south of Cedar 


Street, carpenter. 
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Christopher Myers, Orange Road near Cedar 
Street, builder and architect. 

Israel Crane, Union Street east of South Fuller- 
ton Avenue. 

Grant J. Wheeler, Bloomfield Avenue and Bay 
Street, a large paper mill and mill pond where he 
made the first steam-dried paper boards in this coun- 
try. 

Rev. A. R. Wolfe, Hillside Avenue west of 
Orange Road, formerly ran a young ladies’ school 
in the old Hillside House which stood where the 
Hillside School now stands. 

Hiram B. Littell, Park Street, corner Munn 
Street, lumber and coal yard. 

Elias B. Littell, corner Park Street and Walnut, 
New York merchant. 

Theodore Littell, corner Park Street and Clare- 
mont Avenue. 

Charles Sandford, Park Street between Bloom- 
field and Claremont Avenues, a former postmaster. 

Wilbur Sandford, Claremont Avenue between 
Fullerton and Forest, insurance. 

Theron Sandford, Park Street, corner Munn 
Street, insurance. 

James C. Stevens, North Fullerton Avenue, insur- 
ance. 

Hugh Gallagher, St. Luke’s Place, afterwards 
had a feed store and was an auctioneer and a chosen 
freeholder. 

N. R. Dodd, Old Road, North Willow Street 
and Bloomfield Avenue, formerly ran a stage be- 
tween Newark and Montclair before the railroad 
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was built and for some time after. Owned most of 
the property of the turnpike and Old Road west of 
North Willow Street. 

George Greene on Grove Street north of Chestnut 
Street, kept a paint store on Bloomfield Avenue. 

John H. Parsons, Valley Road halfway between 
Watchung Avenue and Bellevue, lawyer and former 
assemblyman. 

Mr. Joseph Doremus lived on Church Street 
east of Bradford Place, in 1859 was elected the first 
registrar of Essex County. From 1864 to 1889 
he had the sole charge of the official searching depart- 
ment. 

John C. Doremus, Bloomfield Avenue at what 
would now be the southeast corner of South Willow 
Street, was postmaster in Montclair. 

Amos Crane, corner Claremont Avenue at Valley 
Road, where Washington had made his headquarters 
on Oct. 23, 1780, and remained there for three 
weeks. There is now a bronze tablet upon a great 
rock marking the location. 

Robert B. Harris, Myrtle and Clinton avenues, 
town assessor for many years, had real estate busi- 
ness. 

James C. Crane, west side of Valley Road, north 
of Bloomfield Avenue. 

Joseph Carson, corner of Orange Road and 
Church Street, town contractor. 

Robert Earl, Church Street where the Muller 
building now stands. Mr. Earl had a pond and ice 
house back of his residence which ran back to where 
the Crescent now is and he sold and delivered ice 
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through the village from that pond. It was formerly 
a tannery and mill pond. 

Alfred Greener, Church Street opposite the Cen- 
tral School. He had an interesting family and was 
a well known carpenter and builder and during his 
fifty and more years of work in that line he built 
many of the Montclair houses. 


NEWCOMERS 


Peter H. Van Riper, Bloomfield Avenue, butter 
and cheese merchant. 

C. St. John Seymour, Bloomfield Avenue, insur- 
ance. } 

Theodore R. Carter, Park Street. 

James B. Pearson, northwest corner of Bloom- 
field and Mountain Avenues. 

W. W. Underhill, Harrison Avenue, corner 
Llewellyn Road, president United States Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 

George Wellwood Murray, South Mountain 
Avenue, lawyer. 

William A. Torrey, Highland Avenue. 

Charles H. Johnson, Park Street and Walnut, 
commission merchant in New York. 

Joseph Van Vleck, South Mountain and Clare- 
mont Avenues and Walnut Street, member of 
the firm of Phelps Dodge Company, and secre- 
tary and treasurer of Ansonia Company, New 
York. 

N. O. Pillsbury, South Mountain Avenue, feed 
store. 

N. Sullivan, South Mountain Avenue, opposite 
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Hillside Avenue, vice-president of the Broadway 
Savings Bank. 

James R. Thompson, South Mountain Avenue. 

J. C. Brautigam, corner of South Mountain Ave- 
nue and Union Street, Brautigam and Watson, a 
paper business in New York. 

Mr. Redding, corner Midland Avenue and Wal- 
nut Street. 

E. G. Burgess, in one of the eight houses on 
Chestnut Street, president of the International Grain 
Elevator Company. 

A. P. Devoursney, Park and Chestnut Streets. 

Samuel Crump, Harrison Avenue and Eagle Rock 
Way, label factory in Montclair. 

Samuel Wilde, South Fullerton Avenue, head 
of Samuel Wilde’s Sons, coffee and spices, New 
York. 

George H. Mills, South Fullerton Avenue and 
Union Street. 

Mr. Charles R. Anderson, a grand and good 
man, was general agent for one of the large insur- 
ance companies. He lived on the south side of 
Bloomfield Avenue, which would now be No. 426. 
He moved to Upper Montclair many years ago and | 
was a very important factor in that part of the town. 
He died in California in 1927. 

Jasper H. Rand, lived on Hawthorne Place, was 
the first president of Bank of Montclair, president 
of Rand’s Powder Works. 

Thomas Russell, Union Street and Orange Road, 
superintendent of Thomas Clark’s Thread Works, 
New York. 
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R. M. Henning, North Mountain Avenue, 
financial enterprises. 

William Ames, southwest corner Valley Road 
and Watchung Avenue. 

Dr. E. A. Bogue, southeast corner Watchung 
_ Avenue and Valley Road, a New York dentist. 

Mr. Julius H. Pratt, a man of great prominence, 
lived on Elm Street, what is now No. 58, and after- 
wards lived on Union Street. He was the builder 
and the first president of the New York and Green- 
wood Lake railroad. 

Mr. Randall Spaulding, a grand and good man, 
was principal of the Montclair High School for 
about forty years. 

Mr. Joseph Trippett, father of the present town 
clerk, lived in the old Munn House where the library 
now is. 3 

~ Rev. James Lee Maxwell, South Mountain Ave- 
nue, rector of St. Luke’s Church. 

Rev. Father Steete, Washington Street near Elm, 
rector of the Catholic Church. 

George P. Farmer, Orange Road near Wash- 
ington Street, commission business, New York. 

J. L. Snyder, Union Street near Clinton Avenue. 

E. G. Doolittle, Union Street west of Orange 
Road, commission merchant. 

Thomas Porter, Union Street west of Orange 
Road, president of the Montclair school board and 
commission merchant, New York. 

Nathan Porter, Union Street west of Orange 
Road, commission merchant. 


Lanman Bull, Eagle Rock Way, banker. 
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W. I. Adams, Eagle Rock Way, president of 
the Scoville Man. Company, New York. 

William L. Ludlum, Claremont Avenue near 
Valley Road, banker. 

Charles K. Wilmer, Orange Road and Gates 
Avenue, International News Company. 

Edward Sweet, Gates Avenue and Melrose and 
Clinton Streets, banking business, New York. 

Abraham Bussing, Mountain Avenue and Gates 
Avenue, manufacturer of horse shoe nails. 

C. N. Benedict, Mountain Avenue and Bloom- 
field Avenue where the museum now stands, general 
agent of the New York and Western Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Milwaukee. 

Charles Parsons, Mountain Avenue, south of 
Gates Avenue. 

Dr. J. B. Hawes, Claremont Avenue west of 
Park Street, a New York dentist. 

Dr. George E. Hawes, Claremont Avenue west 
of Park Street, a New York dentist. 

D. J. Warren, Harrison Avenue and Eagle Rock 
Way. 

O. S. Follett, Union Street between Hawthorne 
and Union Streets. 

S. W. Carey, Orange Road and Eagle Rock 
Way, ship owner and shipping business. 

Rev. Amory H. Bradford, Park Street and Wal- 
nut, pastor of Congregational Church. 

Rev. J. Romeyn Berry, Church Street, pastor 
of old Presbyterian Church. 

Joseph H. Hubbard, Park Street north of Chest- 


nut Street. 
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C. H. Francis, Harrison and Gates Avenues. 

Henry and Jarodus King, South Fullerton Ave- 
nue. 
Starr J. Murphy, Prospect Terrace, lawyer and 
special counsel to Rockefeller. 

Thomas Bowden on Elm Street, what is now 
No. 92. 

EK. J. Sadler, Grove Street between Chestnut 
Street and Watchung Avenue. 

Samuel Holmes, Watchung Avenue, corner of 
Grove Street, treasurer of Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany. 

F. W. Dorman on Bloomfield Avenue just about 
opposite the present Madison building, merchant in 
New York; moved to Upper Montclair many years 
ago, where he took a very active part in everything 
pertaining to the betterment of Montclair. 

_ Henry A. Chittenden, corner Old Road and 
Grove Street, wholesale dry goods business. 

Robert G. Hutchinson, North Willow Street be- 
tween Bloomfield Avenue and Old Road, stationer 
in New York. 

Josiah P. Wilcox, Bloomfield Avenue, corner 
North Willow Street. 

William H. Power, Upper Mountain Avenue, 
in iron business in New York. 

Edmund F. Bedell, Elm Street, of Cooper, Hew- 
itt and Company. 

James B. Beadle, corner South Fullerton Avenue 
and Plymouth Street. | 

Dr. C. A. Marvin, Elm Street, a Brooklyn den- 
tist. 
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James Owen on Walnut Street, town and county 
engineer. } 

John R. Livermore, corner South Fullerton Ave- 
nue and Union Street, shipping business. 

Andrus B. Howe, Orange Road between Myrtle 
and Plymouth Streets, real estate. 

John H. Wilson, Park Street, first mayor of 
Montclair, lawyer. 

J. Scranton, corner Claremont Avenue and Park 
Street. 

E. B. Goodell, lawyer and first treasurer of the 
Building and Loan Association, Glenridge and 
Bloomfield Avenues. 

Decatur M. Sawyer lives at 84 Llewellyn Road. 
He is a New York merchant of great prominence 
and a citizen of Montclair for many years who has 
always taken a real live interest in every movement 
which is for the betterment of the town. 
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MONTCLAIR POST OFFICE, 
| 1876-1929 


N 1876 the Montclair Post Office was a very small 
affair occupying a small space about five by eight 
feet back of the front door of Mr. John C. Doremus’s 
general country store, which was five or six steps up 
from the sidewalk and was located where the Wool- 
worth 5 and 10 Cent Store now is. Mr. Doremus 
was the postmaster and his son, William H. Dore- 
mus, was the assistant postmaster and they were oc- 
cupied only about two or three hours a day with the 
entire post office duties. At that time, and for many 
years afterward, the people would gather at the 
office in quite large crowds for those days, waiting 
for the mail to be separated. They would have a 
wonderful time visiting, gossiping and jollying one 
another. As a rule, the postmaster changed with 
the change of politics and he changed the location 
of the office. 

The business of the office gradually grew 
with the population of the town. Up to 1890 the 
Montclair Post Offce business was all done inside 
of the office, as there was no delivery until Jan. 1, 
1890. I remember well how excited the people of 
the town were over the idea of having a free delivery 
and a lot of the townspeople gathered around the 
post office to see Mr. William Jacobus, the proud 
postmaster, start his six men whom he had appointed 
to carry the mail. They were as follows: William 


C. Neiderhaus, Benjamin H. Deeths, William B. 
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Williams, Wallace W. Weeks, George Romer and 
Charles Jacobus. They started out with great cour- 
age and enthusiasm, but the road was a long and 
hard one and the load heavy, and it was not very 
long before one of them gave out and cried 
‘enough,’ and then another and still another and 
another and new men took their places, leaving only 
George Romer and Charles Jacobus of the original 
six, and finally, about 1921, George Romer had 
enough, and Charlie Jacobus alone stuck to the road 
until the Christmas rush of 1925 was too much for 
him and he, who had been one of the most faithful, 
finally had to relinquish his place to a new man in 
May, 1926. The post office today is very different 
from what it was formerly, as now instead of six car- 
riers there are thirty-two for Montclair, twelve for 
Upper Montclair, three drivers of trucks for delivery 
of parcel post, and altogether the employees in the 
post office, including carriers, drivers and office force, 
number 108. 
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Rear of Dr. Watkins’ residence 
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OPEN FIELDS 


N 1876 Montclair was only a township, composed 
of farms which were practically just beginning to 
be cut up into smaller plots and have streets cut 
through to accommodate the newcomers. ‘There 
were great fields and large old orchards around every 
place, as this had been a great apple country where 
each fall great quantities of cider was made and 
shipped all over the country. The principal place 
for the cider mills was along Toney’s Brook where 
they would be operated by water power. And at this 
time there were the remains of several of them in 
different degrees of desertion and dilapidation. 
The farms or open spaces were very general all 
over the township, with houses scattered around very 
sparsely. For instance, the entire district between 
the two railroad stations and between Grove and 
Forest Streets were farms with, as | remember, one 
field of rye and several old orchards and fields where 
many cows were pasturing. I had occasion to go to 
Mr. Hiram B. Littell’s Coal and Lumber Office, 
which was near the Greenwood Lake railroad station 
where Mr. Connor’s coal yard now is. I rented 
a house from Mr. Littell, which was the only house 
in the town at that time to rent, and then in order 
to reach the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
railroad station I had to follow a footpath across, 
through the cow pastures, putting down and up the 
bars in four places between there and the Lacka- 
wanna railroad, as there were no roads or streets 
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between Grove and Forest Streets. Between Forest 
Street and Park Street there were great open spaces 
of old orchards and then again west of Park Street 
to Valley Road was all open country and west of 
Valley Road to Mountain Avenue the same condi- 
tioned prevailed, and above Mountain Avenue it was 
all forest. 

On the south side of the turnpike, that 
great section of the town bounded by Elm Street, 
Union Street, South Fullerton Avenue and Bloom- 
field Avenue, were great open sections where there 
were no houses, with the exception of those on the 
boundary streets mentioned here. West of South 
Fullerton Avenue and bounded by that and Union 
Street, Orange Road and Church Street, it was all 
open country, and also a great deal of it between 
Orange Road and South Mountain Avenue, and there 
was very little other than farms north of Walnut 
Street or south of Orange Road and Gates Avenue. 
There were little communities built up all around 
town in different sections. The section east of Elm 
Street for two or three blocks, both north and south 
of Bloomfield Avenue, was well built up. In fact, 
it was quite a village—I suppose because it was near- 
est to Bloomfield. 

Bloomfield Avenue all the way to Orange 
Road was partly built up with mostly residences 
and occasionally someone would start a store in 
one of the residences. Grove Street had a few farm 
houses scattered along at intervals. Forest Street 
had five houses. North Fullerton Avenue had one 
house. 
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Park Street was pretty well built up. It had 
about twenty houses between Bloomfield Avenue 
and Chestnut Street. Maple Place and Portland 
Place had about six or eight houses. Valley Road 
had a number of houses—I should think about eight- 
een or twenty between Bloomfield Avenue and 
Chestnut Street. What was known as Frog Hollow 
at William Street and Central Avenue there was 
quite a community settlement right in the center of 
a section of fields. On the south side of town Elm 
Street had a number of houses with several on Union 
Street and about eight or ten on South Fullerton 
Avenue and quite a number on Orange Road between 
Bloomfield Avenue and the Orange line, and eight 
or ten houses on Myrtle and Hillside Avenues and 
quite a little community on Cross Street between Har- 
rison Avenue and Orange Road. There were six 
houses on Clinton Avenue between Union Street and 
Gates Avenue with fifteen or twenty very good houses 
on South Mountain Avenue. At this time land was 
selling on South Mountain Avenue at $20 per front 
foot, 200 to 400 feet deep. 


SHow Houses OF THE TOWN 


The show houses of the town were Mr. Peter H. 
Van Riper’s on Bloomfield Avenue at what would 
now be Nos. 416 and 418 where Massman’s building 
now stands, and Mr. Johnson’s and Mr. Littell’s 
houses on the northwest and southwest corners of 
Park Street and Walnut Street, and Mr. Brown’s 
house on Park Street where Mr. Edward H. Holmes 


now lives; Mr. Sweet’s house on Gates Avenue; Mr. 
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Francis’ house, corner of Gates and Harrison Ave- 
nues; Messrs. Power’s and Van Vleck’s houses on 
Upper Mountain Avenue; the Lloyd, Pillsbury, 
Bussing, Brautigam and Lord houses on South 
Mountain Avenue. 
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A RURAL COMMUNITY 


ROM 1876 to 1886 Montclair was truly a rural 

community and everybody knew everybody and 
we all had a good time. We all went to the post 
office for our mail and on a Christmas or New Year’s 
morning practically everybody would meet everybody 
and call out “Merry Christmas” or “Happy New 
Year,” no matter which side of the street they might 
be on, and everyone would be feeling happy. 


Horse RACING 


In those days nearly everyone had his own horse 
and buggy and horse and cutter for winter use, as 
we could always depend on snow enough for sleigh 
riding. Many people not only had a horse but had 
what they considered a fast trotter, and Bloomfield 
Avenue was the favorite place for racing. Along 
about 5 o'clock in the afternoon of the summer 
months, and in the winter months when there was 
sleighing, about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the gen- 
tlemen would come out with one another, up and 
down Bloomfield Avenue. Mr. Peter H. Van Riper, 
who lived on Bloomfield Avenue in one of the show 
places of the town nearly opposite Madison’s store, 
always had several fine horses. He would generally 
be about the first on the street and would drive back 
and forth a few times at a moderate rate, between 
Elm Street and Valley Road or St. Luke’s Place, to 
warm up his horse. It would not be very long before 
Mr. Egbert would appear with his brown gelding 
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and then perhaps Bill Corby would turn out with his 
little white mare, and Dave Tours with his big bay, 
and many others. Occasionally the group would be 
joined by the Methodist minister in Verona, who 
thoroughly loved a good horse and had the best that 
he could afford, who in her younger days probably 
could have given her dust to almost any of them; 
but the old minister had his fun just the same. And 
the writer had a buckskin-colored Kentucky mare who 
had a good track record and was one of the best 
trained and most lovely horses that he ever saw. In 
the spurts on the street he was not afraid of any of 
them. 

At that time Bloomfield Avenue was made of 
the old-fashioned macadam road, about twenty 
feet wide in the center, and a clay country road on 
both sides. which was where the fast trotting was 
done. I can now see the group coming along Bloom- 
held Avenue with Mr. Van Riper in his little, light, 
single road-wagon, made for the occasion by Mock- 
ridge of Boonton, driving his brown mare, and Bill 
Corby and Mr. W. W. Egbert of Mountain Avenue 
coming up at a good clip behind him and attempting 
to pass, but the little brown mare would grab the 
bit in her teeth and strike out with a vengeance, not 
having any thought in her mind of allowing any 
horse to go by. 

She drew Mr. Van Riper in his little wagon 
by the bit in her teeth and I can see him hanging 
on to the reins with his whole strength and call- 
ing out at the top of his lungs, ‘Git along thar, 
Maud. What are you doing now! Git to work there, 
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Girlie. Settle down now to hard work. Git along! 
What do you mean? Don’t you break now!” We 
would have some well fought matches. Bill Corby’s 
little white mare, although without any special rec- 
ord, was a wonder and at times would give Mr. Van 
Riper and Mr. Egbert very hard rubs, although their 
horses both had track records. We would have some 
wonderful times, with lots of people on both sides 
of the street looking on and enjoying the sport, and 
that thing would happen in the winter when the entire 
width of the street could be used for fast driving 
with the little cutter, and would generally be kept 
up until it would become a little dusk so that it would 
be dangerous. 


COASTING 


Along at that period there was not much ordi- 
nary trafic on Bloomfield Avenue. When the snow 
was well packed, or if it got very icy after a slight 
rain, not only the young school people, but the young 
married people, would all be out on Bloomfield Ave- 
nue with their sleds, coasting from the top of the 
mountain, generally starting a little above Upper 
Mountain Avenue. Many times they would start 
at the Mountain House and coast right down through 
the town to Elm Street. If the coasting was espe- 
cially good, they would sometimes go fifty or one 
hundred feet past Elm Street, and we would hardly 
ever meet more than one or two sleighs on the road 
during the evening, and they were generally milk 
sleighs or farm produce sleighs going to or from the 
Newark market, so that we would practically have 
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the street to ourselves. Mind you, those were the 
days of real sport! How I enjoyed them! 

Another feature which we all enjoyed in those 
days was our New Year’s calling. As I said before, 
almost everybody knew everybody and almost every 
gentleman in town would spend New Year’s Day 
making calls, while the ladies would remain home 
and make great preparations to receive them. We 
could almost always depend upon having snow on 
New Year’s Day and go calling in our sleighs. It 
was no unusual thing for two or three or four gen- 
tlemen to group together and make 100 calls in the 
day, working, of course, early and late. The men 
would have one grand time and the ladies would 
have the time of their lives, as they would compete 
with one another to see who would have the most 
calls. They would provide some wonderful enter- 
tainments. I always remember with great pleasure 
the wonderful doughnuts and cider which Mrs. Erwin 
Harrison always provided. Speak of having good 
times and real fun—those were the days! 
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MINISTERS 
Rev. Dr. J. ROMEYN BERRY 


N 1876 there were four ministers and one priest 

in town. Rev. Dr. J. Romeyn Berry, minister 
of the Presbyterian Church, a very patriarchal look- 
ing man with long gray beard and hair, looked 
as if he might have been one of the genuine old 
Bible characters and was pretty nearly as far behind 
the times. 


Rev. Dr. AMoryY Howe BBADFORD 


Dr. Amory Howe Bradford was the first minister 
called to the Congregational Church in 1870. He 
was a great favorite of Henry Ward Beecher’s and 
frequently supplied Mr. Beecher’s pulpit in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. He was sent as a delegate rep- 
resenting the Congregationalists in the national and 
international councils, not only to America, but many 
times to Europe. He was repeatedly invited to 
preach in the greatest churches of England and Scot- 
land and had several calls to become the regular 
minister in some of the largest Congregational 
Churches in England. He was an indefatigable 
worker wherever he could do good, no matter 
whether it was for his own congregation or for those 
associated with other churches. He was a noble 
man, a good preacher and a true friend. 

The last time I saw him to talk with was but 
a short time before his death. He was in my office, 
although he was a very sick man, and we were talking 
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about his health. I said to him, in all kindliness, 
for I loved him, “The trouble with you, Dr. Brad- 
ford, is that you have never exercised your body 
enough.’ He spoke up quickly and said, “Oh, I 
have always walked. a great deal.’ I said, “Yes, 
Dr. Bradford, but how did you walk? You walked 
almost without moving your body. You did not 
swing yourself so as to bring all the muscles of your 
body into action. You have always worked your 
brain hard, but you did not work your body. The 
result is your brain today is just as good as it ever 
was, but your body is played out.’ He said with 
that feeble voice which all who knew him at that 
time well remember, “Dr. Watkins, I believe you 
are right.” He died Feb. 18, 1911, at the age of 
64 and was sincerely mourned by all who knew him. 


Rev. JAMES LEE MAXWELL 


Rev. James Lee Maxwell was rector of the 
Episcopal Church. He was a very handsome, digni- 
fied man, but my impression was that he never liked 
to work very much. His church was running down 
and at one time it almost reached a critical point 
financially, and finally he resigned in 1884. 


Rev. F. B. CARTER 


I well remember the summer of 1884. On a 
very hot day Mr. Ogilvie, Mr. J. St. John Seymour 
and Mr. Henry King, as a committee from the Epis- 
copal Church, went to Brooklyn to hear Mr. Carter 
preach preparatory to a call to Montclair. In those 
days there were neither trains nor trolleys from 
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Montclair, but there were horse-cars from Bloom- 
field. 

The three good men, all of them well along in 
middle life, walked to Bloomfield, took a horse-car 
to Newark, and from there a train on the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad to New York, and a ferry to Brook- 
lyn. They heard Mr. Carter preach. After the 
services they reversed the trip and came home. After 
arriving on the old horse-cars in Bloomfield they 
walked up the hill in the blazing sun, arriving in 
Montclair a little after 2 o'clock, hungry and tired 
pilgrims. As a result of the trip, Mr. Carter was 
called, accepted and was installed in St. Luke’s 
Church in December, 1884. He immediately took 
hold of the affairs of the church and threw new life 
into it, and it was but a very short time before the 
whole character of the church had changed. It was 
changed from a poor church into a live, flourishing, 
prosperous one, and very soon a movement was 
started towards building a new church. The corner- 
stone was laid in 1889. ‘The present St. Luke’s 
Church on South Fullerton Avenue is the result. 

Mr. Carter was a grand, noble, true, sincere, 
God-fearing man who loved everything and every- 
body. He was a true American, a townsman, a good 
neighbor, a true friend and one of God’s noblemen. 
After serving the church faithfully for about twenty- 
seven years, he resigned in 1910 but always kept up 
his interest in the church work until he died Nov. 
14, 1924. At the time of his death he had been an 
archdeacon for many years. He was loved and 
mourned by all who knew him, and to the writer he 
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was one of the dearest, most lovable and truest of 
men. 
Rev. Dr. JONATHAN K. BuRR 


Dr. Burr, who was the minister of the Methodist 
Church, was a noble and scholarly man, one of the 
twenty ministers of America who revised the New 
Testament between 1876 and 1881. He was a 
lovely man and a wonderful preacher. Soon after 
this time, about 1879, the Methodist people built a 
new church on North Fullerton Avenue where the 
present church now stands. 


Rev. FATHER STEETE 


The Catholic priest, Rev. Father Steete, a great 
and good man, had charge of the parish. The poor 
man had a hard time, for there was a great deal of 
liquor drank in Montclair in those days and he had 
a great responsibility in looking after some of his 
parishioners. Just as an illustration of his cares, I 
will describe one case, and I have seen similar things 
happen on other occasions. One day about 11 
o'clock in the forenoon Father Steete was walking 
up Bloomfield Avenue, carrying his cane, which he 
always carried as he was in very poor health. Just 
as he was in front of the Pillsbury building on the 
corner of Bloomfield and Fullerton avenues he heard 
a lot of cursing and swearing by a voice which he 
recognized. He turned around quickly and saw big 
Pat Crow, six feet tall and muscular, coming through 
the vacant lot back of the Pillsbury building, making 
a short cut from South Fullerton Avenue to Bloom- 


field Avenue. 











Methodist Church, and showing basement of Catholic Church—1890 
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Pateewas drunk as a lord) and’ thought. at 
that moment, and proclaimed, that he could whip 
any man in America, but up to that time he had not 
seen Father Steete so near by. Father Steete rushed 
at him, cane in hand, brought it down with a ven- 
geance over Pat’s neck and shoulders, and he looked 
around to see who would dare to interfere with him. 
Brey discovered that it was Father Steete. He 
instantly pulled his coat up over his head and ran 
for dear life, but the priest got in half a dozen good 
clips which Pat remembered for some time. That 
was the kind of thing he had to contend with con- 
stantly in those days of many licenses and no police, 
not even Big Jim Mack and his dog, who composed 
the police force for a few years before the present 
force was established. The good father lived only 
a short time after that. 


FATHER MENDEL 


Soon after the death of Father Steete, Father 
Mendel was installed as pastor and he proved him- 
self a wonderful power in the church. He was a 
man of robust health and a strong mind and very 
soon began a movement toward building a new 
church. A lot was purchased on North Fullerton 
Avenue and the foundation of the church was built. 
The corner-stone was laid in 1892 and the basement 
was roofed over, where services were held from that 
time until the beautiful new church was completed 
and dedicated in 1909. 

The one sad thing about building the new 
church was that Father Mendel, who had worked 
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so hard and raised so much money, did not live to 
see the church completed. 


Dr. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, the eminent Bap- 
tist minister of New York, had his first charge in 
Montclair as minister of the Baptist Church for 
nine years, and during his pastorate here he built the 
present church. He was called from here to take 
a professorship in the Union Theological Seminary. 
He is now pastor of the Rockefeller Church and has 
a world-wide reputation. 
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PHYSICIANS 


N 1876 there were only three physicians in Mont- 
clair and one in Montclair Heights, or Speertown, 
but they were all excellent ones, as the low percentage 
of deaths and the great reputation that Montclair 
had as a healthy place to live, all goes to prove that 
the doctors were on the job and believed that a live 
patient was much better than a dead one. 


Dr. Joun J. H. Love 
Dr. John J. H. Love, one of God’s noblemen, 


where if a patient was really sick and in need of a 
physician, there was no one his superior. He was 
regarded as the leading citizen in the town and very 
few people would be brave enough to start any new 
movement in town without first consulting Dr. Love, 
as they would want his judgment, approval and his 
influence. On Tuesday evening, April 16, 1895, in 
the hall of the Montclair Club House there was given 
in honor of Dr. Love a beautiful banquet where 
154 of the most prominent men of the town attended 
and honored themselves by doing honor to him at 
this, the greatest testimonial ever given to an indi- 
vidual in Montclair, to commemorate his fortieth 
year of active work in the town. There were many 
prominent men from out of town, and among the 
speakers were Gen. Horace Porter, representing the 
army; Gov. Franklin Murphy, representing the 
statesmen of New Jersey; Dr. Shrady, the medical 
profession; Mr. John H. Wilson, chairman of the 
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town council; Philip Doremus, Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
Edwin B. Goodell, John R. Howard, Starr J. 
Murphy and others representing the town, and giv- 
ing testimony to Dr. Love’s real worth as a soldier, 
a physician, a townsman and a friend. July 30, 1897, 
while attending a charity patient, the doctor died 
while in action, which caused the greatest sorrow to 
the community that anyone’s death every caused in 
this town. 

S. C. G. Watkins was the first to take action about 
getting up a memorial for Dr. Love, and he circu- 
lated personally the petition for that purpose and 
gave it over to the Dr. Love dinner committee for 
action. 


Dr. JOHN PINKHAM 


Dr. John Pinkham, a large, handsome man, a 
graduate of Bellevue Hospital Medical College of 
New York, who began practice in Montclair in 1866 
and soon achieved a reputation as a good physician, 
was kind to everyone and would give his patients all 
the time they wanted. He was quite a noted writer 
on the subject of hygiene, sewerage, water supply, 
etc. Dr. Pinkham was a member of the New Jersey 
Academy of Medicine and of the Essex District 
Medical Society, Orange Mountain Medical Society 
and other medical organizations. His wife was a 
daughter of Stephen A. Frost, Esq. 


Dr. CLARENCE W. BUTLER 


Dr. Clarence W. Butler was born in Ohio in 
1848 and graduated from the New York Home- 
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opathic Medical College in 1872 and started prac- 
tice in Montclair that same year. He was a home- 
opathic physician of great renown, a genius, a char- 
acter, an individual, an unusual man who had a very 
large practice and was loved by all his patients. He 
was an original character. I remember on one occa- 
sion two sisters who were newcomers in the town 
called upon Dr. Butler. One of them required 
treatment. After hearing her story, Dr. Butler pre- 
sented her with two small vials, No. 1 and No. 2. 
He explained that she should take No. 1 so and so 
and No. 2 so and so. ‘They then talked for a few 
minutes with the doctor and before leaving she said, 
“Now, Doctor, I will take No. 1 so and so and then 
No. 2 so and so.” He instantly said, ‘“That is what 
I said, but if you are like other women you will do 
as you damn please.” 

Dr. Butler was a member of a number of medical 
societies and was president of the New Jersey State 
Homeopathic Medical Society in 1891. 


Dr. WILLIAM R. BERRY 


About 1880 Dr. William R. Berry, a son of 
Rev. Dr. J. Romeyne Berry, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, graduated in medicine in New York 
and opened an ofhce in his home town and very soon 
established a fine practice, in fact all he could take 
care of for the next ten years. He had the love and 
confidence of everyone who knew him, but, to the 
great sorrow of all, his health failed and he had to 
relinquish his work in 1890 and went to Pasadena, 
California, where he died. 
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MorcGan WILcox Ayres, M. D. 


Dr. Morgan Wilcox Ayres graduated at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York 
City in 1875. After serving for some time in St. 
Peter’s Hospital, Brooklyn, he settled in Montclair 
Heights in 1876, where he lived until about 1891, 
when he moved to Upper Montclair and built a 
beautiful home and office which was one of the show 
places of the town. He practiced his profession 
very much to the benefit of that whole section for 
a great many years, holding town offices and other 
positions of trust, so that he was endeared to and 
loved by nearly everyone in his vicinity. 
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WHEN THERE WERE NO BANKS 


N those early days there were no banks or bank- 
ing facilities in Montclair and the business people 
of the town had to depend upon getting their money 
into a bank in Newark, and that many times would 
be very inconvenient, as there were no trolleys or 
buses and very few trains, so it became a custom 
among them to stand around in front of their stores 
and watch for someone who would be going down 
to Newark on the noon train and get them, whoever 
it might be, to make their deposits for them. I 
remember very well what seemed to me to be a very 
unusual circumstance. 
When I had been in Montclair only six days 
I had occasion to go to Newark and started to take 
the noon train on the D. L. & W. On my way to 
the train I was stopped three different times by the 
business men of the town, not to hold me up and 
rob me, but to hail me, a perfect stranger to all of 
them. I did not even know their names, but I pre- 
sume they knew me from sight, and in each case 
they asked me to take their money and bank book to 
Newark and make a deposit for them. The com- 
bined deposit of the three was $575. They did not 
and could not have known anything about me, and 
I gave them no receipt. ‘They simply trusted me. 
It goes to show what confidence the people of Mont- 
clair had in one another in those happy days. 
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BANKING INSTITUTIONS 
MONTCLAIR BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


As I said before, we had no banking facilities 
of any kind in Montclair for the next ten years. The 
Montclair Building and Loan Association was the 
first banking institution of any kind to start in the 
town, with Mr. Edward Benham as president and 
Mr. E. B. Goodell as treasurer. “They opened their 
doors for business in February, 1886, and it was the 
greatest boon that ever struck Montclair, as it taught 
the people to save their money and put it in a home 
of their own instead of spending it in the saloons, 
and it was surprising how quickly many of the work- 
ing people of the town secured their own homes 
through that institution, although many of them up 
to that time had never supposed that it would ever 
be possible for them to do so. 


BANK OF MONTCLAIR 


The next banking institution to start was the 
Bank of Montclair. There had been a long-felt need . 
of a commercial bank and several attempts made to 
start one, but without success until Mr. Paul Wilcox 
and Mr. Thomas W. Stephens, a newcomer in the 
town but one who had a considerable banking experi- 
ence in Omaha, became interested in the situation. 
They in turn interested Mr. Benjamin Graham, 
E. G. Burgess, Jasper R. Rand, S. W. Carey, Mr. 
Philip Doremus and Mr. E. B. Goodell and through 
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them created a general interest in the town to the 
effect that at a meeting held at the office of Mr. E. 
B. Goodell, April 2, 1889, there was an organization 
formed and a board of directors elected with Mr. 
Jasper R. Rand as president, Mr. W. D. Van Vleck 
as vice-president and Thomas W. Stephens as 
cashier. The board of directors were as follows: 
Stephen W. Carey, Thomas Russell, Philip Dore- 
mus, Charles H. Johnson, Benjamin Graham, Wil- 
liam D. Van Vleck, Edward G. Burgess, Paul Wil- 
cox, Jasper R. Rand, John R. Livermore, George 
H. Mills, Andrus B. Howe, Frederick J. Drescher, 
Daniel O. Eshbaugh, Edwin B. Goodell, W. W. Eg- 
bert, Peter H. Van Riper, Abraham Bussing and 
Benjamin Strong. 

The bank was formally opened for business on 
June 1, 1889, with a capital of $25,000. It was in 
the store of a brick building on the south side of 
Bloomfield Avenue east of Fullerton Avenue, what 
is now No. 430. They remained there until March, 
1893, and in the meantime they built a new bank 
building which was a credit to the town at the time, 
and moved into it in March, 1893. The capital was 
then raised to $50,000. 

They did business in that building until 1923, 
when they had outgrown it, and built the present 
building and moved into it in January, 1924, and 
are now doing business with a capital stock of 
$500,000 and assets of $850,000, with deposits 
well over $7,000,000. Instead of there being only 
two employed in the bank, there are now about fifty 
employees. | 
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Dr. S. C. G. Watkins was the first to make-a 
deposit in the new Bank of Montclair, which was 
on June 1, 1889. Mr. Edward B. Holmes was 
secured as an assistant to Mr. Stephens, and these 
two gentlemen have been at its head for all these 
years. Several years ago Mr. Stephens was elected 
president and Mr. Holmes was made vice-president 
and cashier, and through their personal interest and 
sympathetic treatment of their clients and good man- 
agement, they have secured a standing for the Bank 
of Montclair which might well be the envy of any 
town institution. A sad feature, however, is that 
today, the fortieth anniversary of the Bank of Mont- 
clair, Mr. E. B. Goodell is the only surviving member 


of that board. 


MONTCLAIR SAVINGS BANK 


For several years the matter of organizing a 
savings bank in Montclair had been discussed and 
finally through the efforts of Mr. E. B. Goodell it 
was eventually brought to a focus, and meetings were 
held and circular letters sent out inviting gentlemen 
to attend a meeting for the purpose of organizing a 
savings bank and electing a board of managers to 
be held at the rooms of the Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, Friday evening, Oct. 7, 1892. At this meet- 
ing Mr. E. B. Goodell was directed to proceed to 
take the necessary and legal steps required to pro- 
cure the certificate of incorporation of the Montclair 
Savings Bank. The following gentlemen were elected 
as the incorporators and the board of managers: 


Jasper R. Rand, John R. Livermore, William H. 
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Ketchum, William Y. Bogle, I. Seymour Crane, 
Philip Doremus, Edward Madison, Hugh Gallagher, 
Edwin B. Goodell, Charles I. Reeves, Charles H. 
Johnson, Jr., John J. H. Love, David H. Merritt, 
Charles W. Anderson, Thomas Russell, Amzi A. 
Sigler, Stephen W. Carey, Thomas W. Stephens, 
Daniel O. Eshbaugh, J. Edgar Williams, Samuel C. 
G. Watkins and Cyrus B. Crane. The first meeting 
for organization was held Jan. 9, 1893. At this 
time the bank was duly organized, by-laws were 
adopted and the following officers were elected: 
President, Philip Doremus; vice-president, Thomas 
W. Stephens; secretary and treasurer, H. D. Crane; 
counsel, Edwin B. Goodell, and an executive com- 
mittee of five as follows: William Y. Bogle, David 
F. Merritt, Andrus B. Howe, John R. Livermore, 
Edwin B. Goodell and the president as ex-officio 
member. 

The bank was opened for depositors March 15, 
1893. 

At the close of business at the end of the first 
year there were 985 accounts with $125,229.41 in 
deposits. 
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THE OLDEST IN BUSINESS 


T may be interesting for the reader of this article 

to know that at this time, June, 1929, I believe 
there are only four men, three business men and one 
professional man, doing business in Montclair who 
were in business here in 1876, and they are as fol- 
lows: 

William Hughes, who established a tailor shop 
on Bloomfield Avenue on the northwest corner of | 
Park Street in 1869 and has been in that vicinity con- 
tinuously since then. Mr. David H. Baldwin opened 
a drug store on Church Street, corner of South Ful- 
lerton Avenue in May 1875 and has been there ever 
since doing business at the same old stand. Mr. Jacob 
Harris started in the dry goods business in October, 
1875, on Bloomfield Avenue, corner of Maple Place, 
and about forty years ago he changed from the dry 
goods business to the shoe business and moved down 
between Park Street and Fullerton Avenue and 1s 
still on the job. Dr. S. C. G. Watkins, after gradu- 
ating from the Boston Dental College and being told 
by the president that he was the only person who 
ever passed a perfect examination in that college, 
opened a dental office here in 1876 and his office has 
been in the same spot where it is now for more than 
fifty years. 

I doubt if there are any four men in Mont- 
clair who have worked harder or longer hours 
or who enjoy better health than these four, and I 
also doubt if there is any man of fifty years of age 
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in their line of business who can do a better or larger 
day’s work than any of them. 


Mr. Epwin B. GooDELL 


Mr. Goodell, president of the Montclair Savings 
Bank, is the second senior professional man now liv- 
ing in Montclair. After he graduated from Yale 
College in 1877, at which time he was awarded the 
Deforest prize medal for the best written and deliv- 
ered English oration in 1877, he then taught in the 
Montclair High School until 1879. Then he re- 
turned to Yale and graduated in the law school in 
1880, receiving the degree of L.L.B. and was 
awarded the John A. Porter prize of $250 for the 
best essay on an assigned subject. He has prac- 
ticed law in Montclair nearly ever since that time. 
Mr. Goodell was one of the prime movers in organ- 
izing the Tariff Reform Club. He was one of the 
board of governors of the Montclair Club and was 
its first treasurer. He was also one of the original 
trustees of Trinity Presbyterian Church and was 
president of the Montclair school board for many 
years. 
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THE FIRE COMPANY 


OR the past several years, we seemed to have a 

number of pretty bad fires in Montclair along at 
this time. First, Crump’s Label Print Works was 
burned down on July 4, 1877, with a loss of $200,- 
000, and January 27, 1873, the Jacobus building 
with all its stores and offices, the largest building in 
town, was burned. This included the entire destruc- 
tion of the Montclair Times which was housed on the 
second floor. On February 28, 1880, there was 
quite a disastrous fire, burning the Pillsbury building, 
on the southeast corner of Bloomfield and Fullerton 
Avenues, the kindergarten school, the library, the 
Y. M. C. A. building and Mr. Bakrous’s house, all on 
South Fullerton Avenue from Bloomfield Avenue to 
where the Masonic temple now stands. All of these 
fires took place so soon after each other that it caused 
a lot of agitation about starting a fire company. 
However, each time it would die down and nothing 
would come of it until finally in January, 1882, 
Scharfenberg’s Hotel on Montclair Avenue was 
burned and then a little later in the month, the resi- 
dence of Thorndike Saunders on South Mountain 
Avenue was destroyed at a loss of $25,000. The 
town people then became thoroughly aroused and felt 
the immediate need of a fire company as the insurance 
rates were becoming exorbitant. As a result, the 
Montclair Hook and Ladder Company No. 1 was 
formed through the efforts of Mr. A. B. Howe, Dr. 
Albert J. Wright and C. M. Schott, Jr. It was 
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organized November 28, 1882, and incorporated 
April 24, 1883. The fire company held their 
meetings in a room over Frank A. Wheeler’s drug 
store in the Hayden building on the south side of 
Bloomfield Avenue just west of Park Street until we 
had a fire house. We held regular meetings on the 
fourth Monday of each month and any member who 
was absent from any of those meetings would be 
fined one dollar unless he furnished a perfectly satis- 
factory excuse. Mr. C. M. Schott, Jr., was elected 
chief; Geo. T. Westbrook, assistant chief; Dr. A. J. 
Wright, secretary, and Dr. J. H. Casey, treasurer. 

We raised money by private subscription from 
our friends to buy the first apparatus which was a 
hook and ladder truck. It arrived April 24, 1883, 
and was housed for about a year in the D. L. & 
W. railroad roundhouse. We then raised money to 
buy lumber for the first fire house which was not 
much more than a shed and the firemen did the work 
in building it. Up to the middle of 1885 we de- 
pended upon the bell in the Presbyterian Church as 
a fire alarm. But about that time the town author- 
ized an appropriation of $500 for the purpose of 
buying a fire bell and erecting a bell tower, which 
they built 63 feet high and placed the bell in the top 
of it. The bell weighed 3410 pounds and bore the 
following inscriptions: Montclair, N. J., Fire Depart- 
ment. ‘Township Committee: Thomas _ Russell, 
President; Stephen W. Carey, Warren S. Taylor, 
A. Eben Van Gieson, Sheppard Rowland. The town 
was laid out in districts and a regular fire alarm sys- 
tem established. The bell was rung at 9 P. M. every 
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night by a detail of firemen who were supposed to 
keep their watches set with the correct time, so as to 
make that 9 o’clock bell a genuine town institution. 

The town then decided to build a new fire house 
to accommodate two machines, and soon afterward 
a hose company was formed from among our mem- 
bers. ‘The members chose which company they pre- 
ferred to belong. to, and after that there was con- 
siderable rivalry between the hook and _ ladder 
company and the hose company as to which would 
reach the fire first. The next thing was to raise 
money by subscription to buy a double 30-gallon 
tank Babcock fire extinguisher, which was added to 
our equipment and proved to be a man-killer, as its 
weight was something terrific to draw by hand. The 
entire subscription was raised by the writer of this 
article. ‘The first person to sign the roll for the 
organized fire company was Wilbur Sandford. S.C. 
G. Watkins was the second, but Mr. Sandford re- 
signed after a few years’ service, and when the orig- 
inal members became exempt Dr. Watkins had 
badge No. 2, the oldest in the company, as No. 1 had 
resigned. As I cannot find any exact record of the 
original membership, as near as I can remember the 
members were as follows, which I think is pretty 
nearly correct, and if I have left any out I certainly 
apologize: Wilbur Sandford, Dr. S. C. G. Watkins, 
John R. Livermore, E. B. Goodell, W. Lou Dore- 
mus, Jesse H. Lockwood, Dr. A. J. Wright, Charles 
Weeeochott, William Y., Bogle; A. C.: Studer, 
James C. Stevens, Abram Brooks, W. L. Doremus, 
Louis Taylor, Julius Wheeler, Dr. J. H. Casey, W. 
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L. Ludlum, James Owen, Edward Madison, W. A. 
Riker, Elston N. Harrison, Frederick A. Brautigam, 
Peter A. Tronson, George F. Westbrook, George 
Inness, Robert B. Harris, Robert M. Henning, 
Thomas J. Hughes, I. Seymour Crane, James C. 
Pier, Dr. James McDonough, Hugh Mullen, Vaughn 
Darress. The following twelve men joined very 
soon after, certainly within the year: George F. 
Bunting, Walter Louverer, George H. Hayden, 
Jethro Gibbs, Elijah Pierce, Wallace Weeks, Joseph 
Leist, Philip Keller, William J. Harris, Warren S. 
Taylor, A. G. Spencer and William Fentzlaff. 
The firemen had many very peculiar experiences 
in the early days with the hand-drawn apparatus. 
I will just relate one as an example. One afternoon 
on a holiday, I think it was Washington’s birthday 
in February, 1883 or 1884, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, the fire bell rang and, upon reaching 
the fire house, it was learned that the fire was in 
Bloomfield, just across the Montclair line, which was 
known as the Baldwin property, where later on 
George Inness, Jr., built his beautiful residence. 
After consultation by the firemen they decided that 
it would not do to take the truck down to Bloomfield 
to fight a fire without being invited to do so by the 
Bloomfield company, so all the firemen who had gath- 
ered at the truck house either went home or down 
to the fire, with the exception of the writer, and he 
hung around for a half or three-quarters of an hour 
and then a call came to bring down the truck. I was 
the only fireman there, but there were two or three 
boys there about 12 or 13 years of age, so I took 
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the front tiller and the small boys took the rear 
tiller and we started down Bloomfield Avenue. When 
we reached Fullerton Avenue we met one of Mr. 
Mullen’s teams hitched to a large truck. I ordered 
the driver to turn around and give me a hitch to the 
fire. He responded quickly and we tied a large rope 
about 20 feet long to the end of the tiller and the 
back end of the truck, and he started off full trot 
down the Bloomfield Avenue hill with me hanging on 
the fire truck alone, trying to steer it, and each step 
I took was about ten feet and hollering at the top 
of my voice for him to go slower, but the truck made 
so much noise that he could not hear anything I said. 
His idea simply was to get there quickly. ‘The fire 
truck would suddenly steer for the gutter and I would 
throw my weight upon it and jerk it in toward the 
middle of the road; then it would try to get on the 
other side of the road and I would again throw my 
weight upon it and yank it over the other way, 
hollering at the driver all the time, who never looked 
around, but kept going at a terrific rate until we 
reached the fire, when I seemed more dead than alive 
and the only thing I could do was to lie on the ground 
as sick as a dog and did not care whether I lived 
or died but certainly thought that that was the last 
fire that I would ever be called upon to run to. For 
the first few years the firemen bore all expenses of 
every kind in connection with their organization, buy- 
ing their apparatus, building their fire house, buying 
their equipment and all incidental expenses. The 
Relief Association of the Montclair Fire Department 
was organized and incorporated Sept. 17, 1883, with 
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officers as follows: Edwin B. Goodell, president; 
DeWitt C. Ward, vice-president; W. Lou Doremus, 


secretary, and John R. Livermore, treasurer. 


WATER FROM CISTERNS 


For several years after the fire company was 
organized we had to depend upon getting water from 
the cisterns of the town or from Tony’s brook for 
putting out the fires. 


WATER SUPPLY 


The question of a water supply was agitated from 
time to time and different propositions were set forth, 
but the people of the town did not seem to have suf- 
ficient confidence in any of the schemes set forth until 
February, 1887, when a water company was organ- 
ized and it was decided to have a series of wells on 
the flats northwest of Valley Road and north of 
Watchung Avenue, and water was turned on in 1888 
with a pumping station to pump the water in a tank 
on top of the mountain at the head of Watchung 
Avenue and then have it run through pipes all over 
the town by gravity, which was adopted. 

In March, 1885, the fire company was placed 
under the township authorities and from time to time 
different apparatus was added and different compa- 
nies started to cover the entire town. Horses fol- 
lowed the hand service and finally motor machines 
with improvements up to the last minute were adopted 
and are now in use. 
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POLICE FORCE 


N 1893 a law was passed which enabled the town- 
ship of Montclair to become the town of Mont- 
clair in 1894. There was then an effort made to 
procure some kind of a police force. On May 14, 
1894, an ordinance was adopted by the town council 
which created one. James Owen was appointed the 
first chairman of the police committee of the town 
council and he appointed James Mack as the first 
policeman and William Dunlap the second, with 
James McGarry, who lived on North Fullerton Ave- 
nue until his death, Jan. 17, 1929, the third, and a 
short time after that Henry Gallagher, William 
Neiderhauser, John Perrin and John Gannon were 
added to the force. William Neiderhauser was ap- 
pointed captain and Henry Gallagher was chief of 
detectives and James Peer was made superintendent. 
On May 21, 1900, a regular force was organized 
with Henry Gallagher as chief, which office he held 
for many years with very great credit to himself 
and the town. 

The personnel of the force when finally organ- 
ized in 1900 was as follows: Henry Gallagher, chief; 
Edward Ackerman, Hugh Seery, John Gannon, John 
Perrin, James McGarry, William Lawler, Frederick 
O’Hara, Thomas Claren, Edward Reilly and 
Thomas Dockery, patrolmen; Richard Walters, John 
Fox and Cornelius Halsted, chancemen. 
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THE OLD TOWNSHIP GOVERNMENT 


N 1876 Montclair was but a small country village 
] and was managed under the old township govern- 
ment law with a township committee, the members 
of which were at that time John H. Parsons, Joseph 
Van Vleck, A. A. Sigler, F. W. Dorman and Edmund 
Williams. It continued under this form of govern- 
ment until 1893, when Mr. John H. Wilson, as chair- 
man of the township committee, took the matter in 
hand to bring about a change and to that end he 
appointed a non-partisan committee of gentlemen to 
study the situation. The question was submitted to 
the people at an election which was held on Feb. 1, 
1894, and as a result of this clecti® a new charter 
was adopted and the old township committee was 
discontinued that spring. A new lot of officers which 
were known as the town council were elected to work 
under what was known as the short law. This law 
gave the town council control over the liquor licenses 
and from this time there were no more licenses issued 
at Newark for saloonkeepers of Montclair. This 
was the beginning of the reduction in the number of 
saloons. In 1876 there were sixteen saloons, in 1894 
there were forty-eight places where liquor was sold. 
The town council immediately began reducing the 
number and raising the price of the license, until 
they had the number reduced from forty-eight to 
eight saloons and three wholesale places, and raised 
the license from $45, when they were procured in 
Newark, to $1,000 for saloons and $800 for whole- 
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sale places. ‘The result was that we had one of the 
best liquor governed towns in the state, and from 
that time it was very unusual to see anyone in town 
show any signs of -intoxication. 
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THE TROLLEY 


HERE was considerable talk for a long time 

about having the trolley pass through Montclair, 
and the subject would die down and again revive. 
About 1886 the idea was being agitated with a ven-_ 
geance, and as the agitation grew it was bitterly op- 
posed by most of the citizens. Frequent meetings 
were held in the old skating rink on Bloomfield Ave- 
nue, where many times there were fiery expressions 
used and the idea was fought desperately on both 
sides, but finally, for some reason, sentiment seemed 
to change and in 1899 the street railway company 
succeeded in getting a franchise and the lines were 
built through Montclair, connecting the lines in Glen- 
ridge and Caldwell, which had been operating for 
several years, also the cross-town lines on Elm 
Street and Valley Road. The formal opening of the 
Montclair trolley lines was on July 24, 1898. 

The cross-town line, which was known as the 
Valley Road and Elm Street line, was in operation 
from 1899 until January, 1927, when the last car 
was run into the car house by Sherman Langmeier, 
the motorman, and a line of buses were put in oper- 
ation to take their place. Previous to this time the 
only transportation between Montclair and Caldwell 
was an old two-horse stage. It would leave Caldwell 
in the morning in time to connect with a morning 
train from the D. L. & W. for New York and again 
in the afternoon it would meet a train from New 


York at the D. L. & W. station. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


HE first steps toward starting a Young Men’s 

Christian Association were taken in May, 1891, 
when the ministers of the Protestant churches signed 
a call for a meeting which was held on May 25 to 
consider the matter of organizing an association. 
Mr. Charles H. Johnson was chairman and Mr. E. 
B. Sandford was elected secretary. After a lively 
discussion pro and con, a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Edward Madison, C. S. Olcott, R. T. 
Pearce, A. D. French, A. S. Wallace and W. H. 
Farmer, whose business it was to appoint a permanent 
committee on plan and scope, desirability and feasi- 
bility. This committee of ten was comprised of 
Messrs. A. H. Sigfried, E. H. Holmes, Philip Dore- 
mus, W. G. Snow, E. B. Sandford, D. F. Merritt, 
C. I. Reeves, Shephard Rowland, W. H. Ketcham 
and George Wellwood Murray, who reported at a 
second meeting June 23, 1891. After a most care- 
ful study of the situation and at this meeting a Young 
Men’s Christian Association was organized, a consti- 
tution and by-laws were adopted and the first board 
of directors were elected as follows: A. H. Siegfried, 
president; A. W. Law, vice-president; A. D. French, 
secretary; Shephard Rowland, treasurer; C. H. John- 
son, Sr., J. A. Sandford, William Wallace, George 
W. Melick, E. P. Benedict, George Wellwood Mur- 
ray, Edward Madison, A. S. Wallace, C. S. Oclott, 
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C. W. English and J. G. McVicar. A house, the 
old Morris homestead, was rented at 510 Bloomfield 
Avenue, which had been previously used by the Re- 
form Club. The association was formally opened 
for its useful work with a great career ahead of it, 
on Nov. 14, 1891. 


THE MONTCLAIR EQUESTRIAN CLUB 


The Montclair Equestrian Club was organized 
in 1876, principally through the efforts of Mr. Fred- 
erick Merriam Wheeler. ‘The first regular meeting 
was held at the residence of Mr. C. K. Willmer, 
at which time George H. Francis was elected presi- 
dent and Frederick Merriam Wheeler was elected 
secretary. It proved to be a real live organization 
for everyone who owned a horse, and nearly every- 
one did in those days. ‘The members were very 
active and put all the enthusiasm of which they were 
capable into it. They followed the hounds for hours 
at a time, through the roads and over the farms on 
horseback. ‘There were also many in buggies, full 
of enthusiasm, simply thinking of the fun they were 
getting out of it. In 1877 they inaugurated “Hare 
and Hounds” hunting and chased paper, which added 
to the sport. 

In 1878 the club imported a pack of beagle 
hounds and inaugurated drag hunting and had their 
headquaraters at Mr. Sadler’s farm on Grove Street. 
The members became so enthusiastic over hunting 
that they decided to change the name of the club to 
the “Montclair Hunt’? and made Mr. E. W. Sadler 
master of the hounds. After a year or two, they 
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secured a draft of regular fox hounds and secured 
the old sportsman, Harry Howard, who was a typ- 
ical English huntsman, who remained with the club 
as master of the hounds until his death. This Hunt 
Club lived for many years and was really the social 
life of all this section of the state, including Mont- 
clair, the Oranges, Short Hills, Summit and Morris- 
town. The membership list contained many very 
prominent names, including General George B. 


McClellan. 


THE MONTCLAIR CLUB 


Under the initiatory movement of Mr. C. L. 
Topliff and Mr. Henry C. Carter, the idea of start- 
ing a social club in Montclair was conceived and 
worked up to a point where they sent out invitations 
on June 27, 1887, for the first meeting to consider 
the matter of organization of a club, which was held 
in the Montclair Hall in the Jacobus building on 
Aug. 1, 1887, when the Montclair Club was first 
organized. The following officers were elected: 


Jasper R. Rand, president |W. B. Baldwin, vice-president 
Henry C. Carter, secretary C. L. Topliff, treasurer 


Directors: 
E. G. Burgess J. R. Howard 
E. A. Bradley E. B. Goodell 
R. G.. Park J. J. H. Love 
Seelye Benedict F. Engle 


Oct. 3, 1887, the officers reported that they had 
the club incorporated. ‘The seal was designed and 
cut and the documents were executed and filed and 
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that the Montclair Club was now a corporation and 
that the Dr. J. J. H. Love property on Church 
Street was bought for $10,000, that they were secur- 
ing plans for a new club house to be built back of 
the old house. 

The new club was a very happy aftair. It was 
a new toy and the members certainly had a joyful 
time in the old house. It was a new feature in the 
lives of most of the members and it was on many 
occasions very amusing to see how few knew prac- 
tically anything about sports or games. The new 
club house when finished proved to be a large and 
beautiful structure which was looked upon with great 
pride by the people of the town and when com- 
pleted on Nov. 7, 1889, a great opening and house 
warming reception was held, which proved to be such 
a grand and extensive affair that it caused a great 
deal of excitement and enthusiasm in all this 
section of the state. [There were more than 1,200 
people entertained in the dining-room at this time, 
where the tables were grand to look upon. In those 
days they felt that they could not have an entertain- 
ment of that kind without one or two great salmon 
about three feet long and one or two turkeys about . 
twenty-five pounds each, with one or two hams of 
immense proportions all glazed and decorated. Also 
several great and beautiful dishes of chicken and 
lobster salad with lots of other things, both meats 
and sweets all wonderfully decorated to please the 
eye and excite the appetite. “There were great bowls 
of punch placed around at convenient places where 
they could quench their thirst, so that no one wanted 
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to miss the dining-room unless they were like the 
minister who was called to a new church and a young 
widow in the congregation who had a little son about 
8 years of age named Johnnie. She thought it would 
be very becoming in her to invite the minister to 
dinner and made very great preparations to give him 
a wonderful send-off. Johnnie was a boy who liked 
to say naughty words and was not always on his 
good behavior. His mother, being very much afraid 
that he might say something very naughty before the 
minister, had prepared him beforehand by having a 
good talk with him and telling him that if he was 
very good and didn’t say anything naughty at all 
she would buy him a nice pony the day after the 
dinner, and he could go with her and help to pick 
it out himself. So Johnnie was mightily interested 
in winning that pony. When the dinner was served, 
it was discovered that the minister was a dyspeptic, 
as when the oysters were placed in front of him he 
apparently had no appetite and nibbled a little bit 
at them. Then came the soup, and it was just about 
the same, and with the fish he didn’t do much better, 
and finally the turkey was served and the minister 
didn’t seem to enjoy it as the normal man would, eat- 
ing a very little. By that time the widow was getting 
very nervous and so was Johnnie. He was watching 
things just as closely as his mother was. But she 
began to apologize to the minister for not having 
things that he liked. But Johnnie couldn’t stand it 
much longer and blurted out, ‘Oh, mother, to hell 
with the pony, give him a raw egg and see if he can 
suck that.” 
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In those days the ladies wore long trains on their 
dresses and made it a very brilliant affair. But there 
was one lady there from Orange who was very hand- 
some and had a beautiful form, who, although she 
wore a long train and most of her body was dressed 
gorgeously, yet the upper part had so little clothes 
on that most people were very shy about meeting her, 
and as far as possible avoided an introduction; but, 
if they happened to know the friends who accompa- 
nied her and could not help being introduced, they 
generally made the greeting as short as possible. 
The men would generally take in the situation from 
the northwest corner of their eyes and steer clear. 
She wore a picture hat with a large and beautiful 
ostrich plume about 18 to 20 inches long, but it was 
insufficient to cast a sufhcient shadow from the top of 
her hat. Well, it caused a nice bit of gossip for the 
next few weeks. 

The following is from an old circular of “Coming 
Events” at the Montclair Club and Athletic Club, 
December, 1894, and January, 1895: 


CoMING EVENTS 


Dinner Dance, Friday, Jan. 2. 
Admission, $3 per Person. 
Dinner Served 7 to 9 P. M. 
No Admission After 9 P. M. 


Important—Anyone who has reserved a table and finds it 
impossible to come, please notify us at once as we have a 
long waiting list. 
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Children’s Party Saturday Afternoon, Jan. 3, at 2:30. 
Next Club Dance, January 16. 


Novelty Bowling, Saturday, Dec. 27. 
TuRKEY PRIzE. 


Inter-Club Billiard Tournament. 
Montclair Club vs. Athletic Club. 
Saturday Night, Dec. 27. 

At the Athletic Club 
And Saturday, Jan. 3, at the Montclair Club. 


The club house served its purpose for many years 
as a place of entertainment until they held their fare- 
well dinner May 24, 1924, when the club was dis- 
banded and the building was eventually torn down. 


MOUNTAINSIDE HOSPITAL 


The Mountainside Hospital was founded in 
1890 through the efforts of Mrs. William H. Power 
of Upper Mountain Avenue and Mrs. Denby of 
South Mountain Avenue after a bad accident had 
taken place which showed the need of:a hospital. 
The first meeting was called at once. and held on 
June 10, 1890. An organization was formed and 
a little house of five small rooms which probably cost 
about fifteen or sixteen hundred dollars near the Erie 
railroad tracks on Bay Avenue, where the old hospital 
stood until a few years ago, was procured from Mrs. 
Sherman and a hospital opened for business on June 
26, 1891, with all equipment and Dr. J. J. H. Love 
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as head of the staff. The hospital had been open 
only a few weeks when the lover of a servant girl 
came from Newark and wanted her to marry him, 
and because she would not consent he pulled a re- 
volver and shot her through the abdomen, the ball 
going entirely through the body and cutting the intes- 
tines in three or four places. She was rushed to the 
hospital and was operated upon by Dr. Love success- 
fully in one of those little rooms. This was one of 
the first severe operations performed in the hospital. 
She recovered very quickly and was soon able to take 
a place again as a house maid, and the hospital has 
been doing a marvelous work from that day to this. 
It is always full and the great cry is for more room. 
Now we have a full-fledged hospital up to the last 
minute in equipment, including a splendid brick build- 
ing containing 250 beds, with a medical staff of about 
80 physicians in all medical departments and a dental 
staff of 28 dentists as follows: consulting dental staff 
of four, a visiting dental staff of 11 and an out- 
patient dental staff of 13. There are 91 nurses. 
During the past year there were 5,201 patients 
treated by the medical staff and 1,853 patients 
treated by the dental staff. There is an endowment . 
fund of $325,000 and a hospital valuation of 
$1,851,514.01. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOME ESTABLISHED IN 1881 
The Children’s Home established on Gates Ave- 


nue in 1881 was the first charitable institution in the 


town, which was founded and guided by that genius 
of many sides, Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, July 1, 
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1881, and through the concurrence and help of 
eleven ladies whom he interested, Mrs. Louis Bene- 
dict, Mrs. Edward G. Burgess, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Churchill, Mrs. Henry A. Dike, Miss M. Elizabeth 
Habberton, Mrs. John R. Livermore, Mrs. O. P. 
Meacham, Mrs. Jasper R. Rand, Mrs. Samuel N. 
Tubbs, Miss Rachel Van Vleck, Mrs. Augustus 
White, who have all passed on, but their work still 
lives and has been a continuous blessing to the present 
day. Its success has been so great it does not require 
any words of praise. Just look at it and it will tell 
its own story. 


ALTRUIST SOCIETY 


This charity organization of Montclair, N. J., 
is located at 213 Glenridge Avenue. It was 
organized in April, 1887, and incorporated April 30, 
1906. It was organized for the purpose of admin- 
istering charity in a practical common-sense way 
where they can teach the really poor how to help 
themselves. The Altruist Society have been doing 
a marvelous work for the past forty-two years. Ac- 
cording to the Altruist, a magazine published by the 
society in June, 1888, the objects of the society are 
manifold. “Its aim is to do good whenever and 
wherever good can be done, not only by the exercise 
of charity, in the strictest sense of the word, but by 
teaching children, and, indeed, all who need the les- 
son, the value of home and how to make it com- 
fortable, attractive and cheerful; to inculcate the duty 
and obligation of self reliance and independence with- 
out selfishness; to cultivate the virtues of mutual 
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assistance and forbearance, and generally to instruct, 
elevate and improve. In carrying out their project 
its members benefit themselves.”’ It is entirely non- 
sectarian as every church in the town is represented 
in its organization. ‘The oldest annual report which 
I have been able to find is for the year from May, 
1896, to May, 1897, and it gives the following ofh- 
cers, committees and advisory board: President, 
Mrs. S. A. Swenarton; vice-president, Mrs. D. D. 
Duncan; secretary, Mrs. Victor Reynal; treasurer, 
Miss Ruth C. Draper; executive committee, Mrs. 
W.E. Marcus, Mrs. C. F. Coffin, Mrs. G. S. Brown, 
Mrs. A. S. Badgley, Miss E. M. T. Brower, Mrs. 
F. B. Carter; chairman of industrial committee, Mrs. 
M. Floy Reading; chairman of fresh air picnic com- 
mittee, Miss Charlotte Weeks; chairman of flower 
mission committee, Miss Ellen Marvin; chairman of 
co-operation committee, Mrs. G. T. Manson. Ad- 
visory board: W. E. Marcus, C. D. DuBois, mem- 
bers-at-large; A. B. Howe, Episcopal Church; E. A. 
Temple, Congregational Church; W. I. Soverel, 
Cedar Avenue Church; Edward Winslow, Methodist 
Church; J. Lamb, Catholic Church; I. Seymour 
Crane, First Presbyterian Church; S. C. G. Watkins, 
Trinity Church; T. S. Gladding, Baptist Church; J. 
G. Hallimond, Pilgrim Chapel; Geo. S. Jellerson, 
Grace Church. 


THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED, 
JAN. 27, 1883 


One of the very earliest organizations of the 
town for the purpose of town betterment and pro- 
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tection was the Citizens Committee of One Hundred 
which was organized Jan. 29, 1883. Its first object 
was to reduce the number of saloons in the town and 
protect the community as far as possible from the 
excessive use and unrestricted sale and use of 
liquor. 


THE MONTCLAIR GLEE CLUB 


The Montclair Glee Club was organized in 1885 
with Mr. John Hawes as president; Mr. E. J. Bedell, 
vice-president; C. H. Taylor, secretary; William Y. 
Boole, treasurer; C. H. Jissington, librarian. It 
proved to be a very wonderful organization of its 
kind and furnished the town with two first-class con- 
certs each year, equal to New York City’s standard 
for a number of years. 


ROLLER SKATING RINK 


In 1884 and 1885 skating was all the rage. 
Practically every town had its skating rink and Mont- 
clair, not to be outdone, built a large skating rink 
on Bloomfield Avenue just about opposite to where 
the Wellmont Theater now stands. It was opened 
in March, 1885, with a grand reception and an at- 
tendance of about 1,500. Ass roller skating was all 
the craze, one could go to the rink nearly any night 
and meet almost anyone whom he might want to see. 
The rink served a good purpose for a number of 
years, as it was used for the annual charity ball and 
for all kinds of public town and political meetings 
for several years. 
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MONTCLAIR CHARITY BALL 


One of the old Montclair Charity Ball invitations 
is as follows: 


MONTCLAIR CHARITY BALL 


will be given at 
The Rink Building, Montclair, N. J. 
On Monday evening, Feb. 13, 1889, at half-past eight 


o'clock, under the patronage of 


Mrs. W. D. Baldwin 


Mrs 
Mrs 


. C. H. Benedict 
. W. B. Berry 


Mrs. E. G. Burgess 


Mrs 


. E. A. Bradley 


Mrs. Ogden Brower 


Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 


. A. F. Brown 

. A. T. Campbell 
. W. V. Carolin 
. S. W. Carey 

. Israel Crane 


. D. L. Cruikshank 


Mrs. J. E. Dodge 


Mrs 
Mrs 


. A. C. Durbin 
. Wm. Fellows 


Mrs. Robt. Fulton 


Mrs 


. F. W. Gwinn 


Mrs. W. A. Houghton 
Mrs. J. B. Hawes 
Mrs. Geo. Inness, Jr. 
Mrs. C. H. Johnson 
Mrs. H. B. Keen 
Mrs. W. E. Marcus 
Mrs. R. G. Park 
Mrs. W. H. Power 
Mrs. John Porter 
Mrs. C. V. Reynal 
Mrs. S. S. Root 

Mrs. G. W. Sheldon 
Mrs. H. G. Hi tage 
Mrs. W. W. Underhill 
Mrs. T. C. Wallace 
Mrs. L. C. Washburn 
Mrs. F. M. Wheeler 


THE MONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. 


The Montclair Academy was first started in a 
small one-story school building which looked like an 
ordinary country district school, on Clinton Street. 
It was started with sixteen pupils in 1887 by Mr. 
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J. G. McVicar. A little later he built an up-to-date 
school building and moved to the present location and 
adopted military training and named it the Montclair 
Military Academy, and everyone knows its successful 
history. 


TTOWN IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The Town Improvement Association was incor- 
porated July 19, 1894, and was composed of a lot 
of public-spirited citizens who carried on a great 
work for the betterment of the town. And it was 
succeeded by the Montclair Civic Association on May 
12, 1906, which started in with a very much enlarged 
membership and broadened activities and proved of 
great value to the town until about 1913, when it in 
turn was merged into the Montclair Art Museum. 


THE MONTCLAIR DRAMATIC CLUB 


April 17, 1889, the Montclair Dramatic Club 
was organized through the efforts and inspiration of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Guillaudeu, who interested a 
few of their friends and they formed an organization 
with twenty-seven members who elected Mr. W. L. 
Guillaudeu as president; Starr J. Murphy, vice- 
president; R. M. Boyd, secretary; Alexander D. 
Noyes, treasurer, and gave their first dramatic enter- 
tainment, “‘My Lord in Livery,” in the Montclair 
Club hall, April 26, 1889. It was received by a 
full house with very great enthusiasm. This organ- 
ization has had an unusual history with a reputation 
which compares favorably with professional players 
and has been giving two plays a year to full houses 
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and has always had a large waiting list for thirty- 
nine years and is still going strong. 

For the first thirty-five years the dramatic enter- 
tainments, two each year, were given in the Mont- 
clair Club hall on Church Street, and then for. four 
years they were given in the Montclair Theater. 
Then, on December 11, 1928, they gave their first 
entertainment in the auditorium of the George Inness 


School. 


MONTCLAIR [TEMPORARY ATHLETIC 
ORGANIZATION 


In 1882 or 1883 some of the lovers of athletic 
games rented some ground on Myrtle Avenue oppo- 
site Clinton Street, where they played baseball and 
occasionally had a game of football. That was kept 
up until about 1886 and the only building they had 
was a little shanty where they changed their clothes. 
Then, finally, very much to their disappointment, the 
land was leased or sold to other parties and could 
not be used as a baseball ground any longer. 


East ENp ATHLETIC CLUB 


In 1886 a few of the gentlemen who were great © 
lovers of the sport, namely: Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
Louis Bangert and Mr. C. R. Truex and others, met 
in the office of the old skating rink on Bloomfield 
Avenue about opposite where the Wellmont Theater 
now stands and discussed the idea of starting an 
athletic association. After several meetings the idea 
took shape in the formation of a temporary organi- 
zation. Through the efforts of Mr. Thomas Hughes 
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they obtained permission from Mr. Christopher 
Hinck to make a baseball diamond on his property 
where the Grove Street School now stands, at Wal- 
nut and Grove Streets. They played there for one 
or two years, until 1889 or 1890. ‘They held their 
meetings in the home of George Inness. 


MONTCLAIR CLUB ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


In 1889 there was a feeling of considerable un- 
easiness among the lovers of sports and a desire was 
growing very strongly that there should be some 
regular athletic organization in the town, so that 
those who loved that sort of thing could play their 
favorite games. Several meetings were held in the 
rear of Louis Bangert’s drug store, which would 
now be No. 440 Bloomfield Avenue, and the thought 
was worked up along those lines. In consequence, 
an organization was formed and definitely organ- 
ized in 1889. It was a subsidiary of the Montclair 
Club and was called the Montclair Club Athletic As- 
sociation. The following officers were elected: 
George Inness, Jr., president; E. G. Burgess, vice- 
president; B. Whitehorne, secretary, and Louis 
Bangert, treasurer. [he ofhcers were busy from 
that time laying plans and carrying out details and 
planning how they could procure an athletic home. 
A meeting was called and held at the Montclair 
Reform Club rooms, May 1, 1890, at which time 
the officers were directed to procure a charter and 
seal of the association. Mr. B. Whitehorne, the 
secretary, had a friend who worked in Crump’s fac- 
tory make the seal and emblem as shown here, and 
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the organization was incorporated with sixty-nine 
charter members. 


BoucHt THEIR First GROUND 


On May 12, 1900, the officers bought their first 
piece of land from the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York for $10,000, paying $2,000 in 
cash, and the balance stood on mortgage at 5 per 
cent. Mr. George Inness, Jr., advanced $1,000 and 
a note of the association for the other $1,000 was 
endorsed by Seelye Benedict and discounted by the 
Bank of Montclair. Their first contract was made 
at this time to grade a part of the land, a piece 400 
feet square on Valley Road. It was to be used for 
a baseball field and they were to build a grandstand 
and backstop. The board was to consist of twelve 
governors, six of them to be elected by the Montclair 
Club and six by the new Montclair Club Athletic 
Association. ‘The first six governors elected from 
the Montclair Club were: Mr. E. G. Burgess, Seelye 
Benedict, J. L. Rodman, Clarence Churchill, O. M. 
Mitchell and F. T. A. Junkin. The six elected from 
the Montclair Club Athletic Association were: 
George Inness, Jr., C. R. Truex, Louis Bangert, H. 
A. Dickie and Louis F. Parsons. } 

From July 2, 1890, to Sept. 23, 1890, they used 
as their committee and meeting room an old barn 
owned by F. W. Bond, which stood between the south 
side »f the athletic grounds and the old stone house 
on the next property south, which has been over- 
hauled and is still standing. ‘The grandstand was 
built and the grounds were formally opened with a 
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baseball game on June 28, 1890. They employed a 
brass band from Newark for this occasion, to play 
popular airs, which helped make it one of the most 
popular entertainments of the kind which had taken 
place in Montclair at that time. Everyone was happy 
and went away with very pleasant recollections of the 
new organization. 

On Aug. 12, 1890, Mr. J. A. Howe was elected 
treasurer. 

September 26, 1891, there was a game of base- 
ball played between what was called the fat and the 
lean members of the club for the benefit of the Chil- 
dren’s Home, with George Russell, who is now a 
minister in New York, as mascot for the fat men, 
and John Truex, mascot for the lean men. The 
members were all dressed in knickerbockers and black 
shirts with short sleeves and three-quarter-inch white 
spots all over them. It was a great success and drew 
a great crowd. At this time the only building they 
had was a small grandstand, but soon after this, dur- 
ing the winter of 1890 and 1891, they built the first 
club house and had it ready for the opening in May. 

There was a growing feeling in the organization 
that they wanted to withdraw from any connection 
with the Montclair Club and be an independent or- 
ganization, so a request was made to change the 
name. Efforts were made from time to time and 
different names suggested, until finally on Nov. 19, 
1891, a great effort was made and they finally accom- 
plished their purpose on Dec. 10, 1891. They with- 
drew all connections with the Montclair Club and 
dropped the name of the Montclair Club Athletic 
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Association, and the name Montclair Athletic Club 
was adopted. They secured a certificate of change 
of name to that effect. 


THE MONTCLAIR ATHLETIC CLUB 


After the first three or four years they had pretty 
hard sledding and found it very difficult to keep up 
the membership. At one time it dropped to eighty 
members and they thought very seriously of dis- 
banding and allowing the insurance company to close 
the mortgage and take the property. But it is gen- 
erally the darkest just before the dawn. On Decem- 
ber, 1893, a meeting was held to consider the matter 
and then again on Jan. 4, 1894, another meeting 
was held with twenty-two members present. It was 
a pretty lively meeting, as there was a strong feeling 
that the club should disband, and a motion was made 
to this effect. Those who wished to continue the 
club put up a big fight, led by Mr. James A. Ryan, 
who would not consider disbanding, and the motion 
was lost. Then a motion not to disband was made 
by Mr. Ryan and was carried by a vote of 13 to 9. 
Mr. Ryan then procured the consent of Mr. John 
R.-Livermore to be a candidate for the presidency 
and he was nominated and elected. At this critical 
time under the new leadership each member put his 
shoulder to the wheel and they pulled it through by 
largely increasing the membership. 

In 1891 and 1892 tobogganing became the craze. 
They built toboggan slides and found them very at- 
tractive. They created a lot of enthusiasm and ex- 
citement and almost every night when it was freezing 
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there would be crowds of people on hand and we 
had some grand sport, as the races were very exciting. 
Dr. 8. C. G. Watkins was the first person to take a 
toboggan down the slide. Mr. Charles Baucher had 
the fastest toboggan on the slides and several of the 
others were nip and tuck. A little later, John Pratt, 
young and husky, did not appreciate the idea of sev- 
eral others beating him on the slide and decided in 
his quiet way that something had to be done. He 
hiked his toboggan down to Bill Corby’s, the black- 
smith, and had light-weight half-round iron shoes 
with a slight spring to them, placed upon it, and, 
very much to our surprise, when John again appeared 
on the slide, without saying a word to anyone he 
entered the races with that quiet, concealed glee of 
a victor. He took the wind out of all our sails by 
absolutely running away from all of us. It was with 
great pride that he consoled us by an invitation to 
ride on his toboggan so that we would really know 
what a fast toboggan was. 

The club finally got on its feet and began making 
many kinds of improvements, putting in a swimming 
pool and all kinds of games, until today it stands 
as one of the best athletic clubs in the country with 
1,634 members. Some of the men who stood by the 
club, as I remember them, in its early struggle were: 
Mr. E. G. Burgess, Mr. J. A. Ryan, Mr. George 
Inness, Jr., Rob Kean, Mr. Harry Kean, Mr. 
Thomas J. Hughes, Mr. Momberger, Mr. Stone, 
Mr. Bayard Whitehorne, Mr. W. E. Marcus, Mr. 
Charles Draustee, Mr. John R. Livermore, Mr. 
John Reynolds, Mr. Thomas W. Stephens, Mr. 
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Charles Baucher, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. Otto 
Hinck, Mr. Alfred Hinck, Mr. A. P. Haring, Mr. 
F. W. Guinn, Mr. F. W. Colton, George S. Brown, 
Mr. Klugie, Joseph Bird, Joseph B. Renwick, Mr. 
Harry Snyder, I. Newton Rudgers, A. J. Varno, 
Charles W. English, I. Seymour Crane, Louis O. 
Ivey, William Ludlam, Charles O. ‘Truex, Howard 
Hall, Arthur J. Williams and Samuel J. Brewster. 


THE MONTCLAIR GOLF CLUB 


The first meeting called to consider the formation 
of the Montclair Golf Club was called by Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Wheeler to meet at the home of Charles 
K. Wilmer at the junction of South Fullerton Avenue 
and Orange Road in 1893, and after a few meetings 
enough interest was created so that in 1894 an or- 
ganization was started. It was called The Montclair 
Golf Club. At this time no one seemed to know 
very much about golf, conseqeuntly it moved very 
slowly, and in 1895 or 1896 grounds were secured 
and a course laid out north of the Athletic Club on 
Valley Road, including the triangle between Valley 
Road and Central Avenue on the Meyer’s property, 
and the piece of land on the east side of Central 
Avenue from Chestnut Street to Valley Road which 
included a part of what is now Erwin Park and the 
land across on the west side of Valley Road which 
is now Edgemont Park, where the memorial monu- 
ment now stands. A portable log club house was 
erected, which had been procured in sections from 
Wanamaker’s store in New York, and it is still stand- 
ing on the former golf grounds near the home of 
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Mr. Fred Harrison in Erwin Park. The initiation 
fee was $10 and the annual dues were $20. 

At this time the club had about fifty members. 
As I said before, there were very few of them who 
knew anything about golf, so that it seemed necessary 
to import an expert golf player from Scotland, which 
they did, whose duty it was to teach the members 
how to play the game. I was one of the very early 
members. One morning early I rode my horse up to 
the course and watched a game between Fred Har- 
rison and Tom Reade, and after fifteen or twenty 
minutes each of them landed their ball in a de- 
pression about one foot or fifteen inches deep beside 
a small brook. It took them about five or six min- 
utes to get the ball out of the depression and on its 
way. That was discouraging and I decided it was 
too slow a game for me, and on my return home I[ 
wrote out my resignation and sent it in. The club 
held forth on Valley Road for several years and grew 
in numbers and importance. 

In 1898 it was decided to move the club to the 
top of the mountain where it now is and to that 
end they bought.some of the property on Dec. 29, 
1898, from Margaret J. Cranford and Andrus B. 
Howe. It was sold to Mr. Henry H. Spies and 
Mr. Thomas J. Reid as trustees for the Montclair 
Golf Club. This piece of land was 190 feet by 
$82 feet 10 inches on the west side of Prospect 
Street where the first club house on the mountain was 
built in 1899 and 1900. The same trustees secured 
by lease at that time in 1898 another large tract of 
land known as the Munn farm for the club. This 
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last tract the club finally bought on Oct. 31, 1900. 
The club prospered in this location and became one 
of the well known clubs of the country, serving its 
day well. The new and beautiful club house which 
they now have was being built and was nearly com- 
pleted when the old one very accommodatingly 
burned to the ground when they were almost ready 
to move into the new one. This occurred Oct. 2, 
1922. If it had been torn down it would have been 
valueless, but as it was probably insured for its full 
value they were able to collect all the insurance. 

Their members are: 450 regular members, 50 
junior members, 17 associate members, 338 family 
members, with initiation fees of $100; annual dues, 
$150, and each member owning $1,500 worth of 
stock. 


THE OUTLOOK CLUB 


The Outlook Club was organized in December, 
1889. The first officers elected were: President, 
John R. Howard; vice-presidents, Rev. F. B. Carter 
and John R. Livermore; secretary, William H. Peck; 
treasurer, F. Merriam Wheeler. The executive com- 
mittee was composed of the above officers and Rev. 
A. H. Bradford, Rev. W. F. Junkin and Paul Wil- . 
cox. Mr. Paul Wilcox was president in 1893 and 
1894. This club has had a very successful experience 
and has been very free from internal trouble. The 
organization was a great success from the start as 
they gave us a wonderful lot for our money, as the 
officers procured for us the very best talent in the 
country in music, literature, statesmanship, politics, 
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education and, in fact, almost every subject of 
the day was presented at these meetings, which were 
held once a month with the exception of the summer 
months and always to a full house. ‘There was a 
large number on the waiting list who were anxious to 
join. Interest never flagged until after the war, when 
prices of talent became so high and the public became 
so much interested in automobiles and the radio that 
they seemed to neglect the Outlook Club, and in 
1927 it was finally decided to discontinue. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The public library was established under the 
maintenance of the town in 1891, with Dr. J. J. H. 
Love as its first president, and two other trustees. 
The present new building was built by funds furnished 
by the Andrew Carnegie Foundation and was opened 
to the public on April 14, 1904. 


THE Montclair ART ASSOCIATION 


In 1909 Mr. William T. Evans presented fifty- 
two oil paintings to the town as a nucleus to an art 
museum, and Mrs. Henry Lang, daughter of the late 
Jasper R. Rand, upon hearing of Mr. Evans’s offer, 
immediately called Mr. Evans on the telephone and 
made an offer to spend $50,000 in putting up a mu- 
seum building to house the paintings given by Mr. 
Evans. She also gave a magnificent Indian collection 
worth $25,000 and many other gifts of land and 
money, probably totaling considerably more than 
$200,000. Mr. Evans, who was the first president 
of the museum, gave a beautiful bronze statue, ‘“The 
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Sun Vow,” which is standing in front of the museum 
door. The result of those two gifts is that we have 
our beautiful museum, which is free to everyone. 

The following were the first officers and board 
of trustees elected: William T. Evans, president; 
Edmund B. Osborne, first vice-president; M. M. 
LeBrun, second vice-president; Solomon Wright, Jr., 
treasurer; Frank H. Presby, secretary; trustees: W. 
I. Lincoln Adams, William Couper, E. P. Earle, Wil- 
liam T. Evans, James N. Jarvie, Frederick E. Kip, 
Henry Lang, Michel M. LeBrun, Edmund B. Os- 
borne, Frank H. Presby, George W. Reynolds, Fred- 
erick I. Waugh, Dr. S. C. G. Watkins, Otto C. 
Wierum, Jr., Solomon Wright, Jr. 
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REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE 
INNESS, THE GREAT PAINTER, 
AS I KNEW HIM 


By S. C. G. WarTKINS 


Y first- acquaintance with Mr. Inness was on 
a day in the summer of 1889, when he ap- 
peared at my office, No. 13 North Fullerton Avenue, 
Montclair, in the need of some dental work. It was 
a very hot, dry, dusty day when the streets of Mont- 
clair were not provided with the good sidewalks 
which we now have; consequently there was a good 
deal of walking in the paths or in the streets, either 
of old country roads or the old-fashioned macadam, 
and in either case there was a great deal of 
dust which would naturally be kicked up all over 
one’s shoes and clothes in walking through such 
roads. 

Well, that day Mr. Inness arrived at my office, 
it might perhaps be said, looking worse for wear, 
as he was thoroughly covered with dust, and by the 
uninitiated would not be suspected of being Inness, 
the great painter. When he was let into the office, 
being so thoroughly covered with dust, perspiring 
freely and hair all mussed, with a scraggly beard, it 
is no wonder that my assistant sized him up and 
looked him up and down before seating him in the 
reception room, but she sized him up as being some- 
thing out of the ordinary and not a common working 
man or tramp, so she allowed him to remain in the 
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reception room. She came to me and said: “There 
is a very peculiar looking man in the reception room. 
I don’t know what to make of him. I feel that he 
is a high type of something but I can’t tell what. He 
doesn’t seem at all ordinary.’’ Well, of course my 
interest was aroused when I went in and met him. 
I certainly agreed with what she said—that he was 
unusual and yet of a high type, beyond the ordinary. 

He soon told me who he was, and of course 
that explained everything. I got very well acquainted 
with Mr. Inness and from that moment to the time 
of his death I saw a great deal of him. He ap- 
peared very frequently at my office and invited me 
to come to his studio, which I did, and the more I 
was at his studio, the more I wanted to be there, as 
it was a perfect fascination. I would sit hours and 
watch him paint. 


ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT WoRK 


I will never forget one day when he came to my 
office. It was earlier than usual—about 2 o’clock 
instead of 4 or 4:30 in the afternoon, as it had 
always been before. ‘The instant I met him be began 
talking enthusiastically about his work which he had ~ 
been doing that day and the wonderful picture he 
had painted. He jumped to his feet from the sofa 
and described his picture as having a quality in it 
which he had been trying for years to get, and now 
he had accomplished it in a very short time and now 
he could carry it to any extent. 

‘That quality is something I have been after all 
my life and have just reached,” he said. “I painted 
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on that picture one forenoon last week and a couple 
of hours today and finished it, and I have the best 
picture I have ever painted in my life. I can now 
go on to any extent.” He was so enthusiastic that 
every nerve was tense, and if he had had a canvas 
and paint there, he would, no doubt, have rushed at 
it with the vigor of youth. His enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. ‘That was wherein he excelled. When he 
worked, his mind was concentrated on what he was 
doing. The outside world was nothing to him. His 
whole being was in that painting. He was placing his 
soul on that canvas. His whole being, body and 
soul, was so wrapped up in the intensity of his work 
that it could be truly said it was his soul’s work, and 
his canvases were different from others from that 
fact. 

A true artist is not easily satisfied with his work. 
He will paint his picture and have the feeling, per- 
haps, that it is grand; that it is the best he ever did, 
yet tomorrow, or next week, or next month, when 
he comes across that same picture, it may seem to him 
to be, as Inness would express it, “perfect rot.” 
Instantly the work is destroyed—out of sight forever. 
The great Inness was that kind of a man. I have 
known him to paint fifteen pictures on one canvas. 
I have seen him paint eight on one canvas myself, 
and when each one was finished, he had the feeling 
that it was as good as he ever did, but yet, after a 
few days, or a few weeks, when he would look at 
it in a different mood, his feeling would be that it 
was trash. Instantly the brush would pass over it 
and destroy it. 
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PAINTED AT TERRIFIC PACE 


Inness was a terrific worker. He worked when- 
ever it was daylight; he work so hard and so inces- 
santly that he would not take time to eat; his family 
would have to take his lunch to the studio, or go to 
the studio and compel him to come to the house and 
eat; he was an intensely enthusiastic man; enthusi- 
astic over his own work. In fact, I have seen him 
stand in front of a picture and paint, with every nerve 
under tension, every muscle up under strain; he would 
be in a half squatting position in front of the picture, 
painting like a boy at play, and quickly jump back 
about five or six or eight feet, bend down in a crouch- 
ing position and again rush forward, brush in hand, 
and strain his eyes at the picture with such intensity 
that they would bulge from his head and his hair 
fairly stand on end. And that is just where he ex- 
celled, where he was ahead of others: that intense 
enthusiasm which made his pictures what they are, 
for he put his soul right into them. I once said to 
his wife that I had seen his eyes fairly bulge from 
his head when he was working. She spoke up 
quickly and said, “I have seen his hair stand on 
end.” I could almost believe that was the case. Yet- 
he was a simple man, ina way. He would receive sug- 
gestions from anyone. I once said to him in looking 
at a picture, a sunset, “‘Isn’t that sun a little peculiar 
in color? Would it not be better if it had a little 
more orange in it?” Instantly he grabbed the tube 
of orange, put a little on his thumb and rubbed it into 
the sun—jumped back a couple of feet, looked at it 
and said, ‘“That does help it; that does help it; that 
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is an improvement.” Who is there among the artists 
of a similar type who could have received a sug- 
gestion like that and applied it instantly, from one 
who knew so little about it? 


“Bic MAN IN Many Ways” 


This showed his greatness, for only a great man 
could have done it, and he was a big man in 
many ways. He wanted to work all the time. He 
didn’t want to take any recreation, as his soul was 
in his work and his work was his life. But he had 
a noble wife who studied the man and knew what 
was best for him—better than he did. She would 
plan vacations and carry them out, and he was so 
in love with her and so under her mind in a way 
that he couldn’t work if she was not near by. On 
one occasion she went to the studio in the forenoon 
at about 11 o’clock and said to him, ‘‘George, come 
in now and take a bath.” He instantly said, ‘‘What 
the devil is up now?” She, in her calm way said, 
“We are going to Florida this afternoon on the 3 
o'clock train, and I want you to come in and take a 
bath and change your clothes.” ‘No, I won't,” re- 
peating it several times, with some damns thrown in. 
‘I have certain work to do and it has to be done and 
I must do it.” ‘Well, all right, George, if you can’t, 
I will go to Washington and stay over night and you 
will come down tomorrow,” knowing full well that he 
could not work when she was gone and that he would 
follow her. She went to Washington and stayed 
over night and went to the train the next day, know- 
ing that he would be there. Sure enough, he was 
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there. She boarded the train and they went on to 
Florida. He might just as well have gone, for she 
had gone and after that he couldn’t do anything. 

Inness cared but little about his personal appear- 
ance. His wife always bought all his clothes. She 
would go to the city and buy two or three suits at 
a time. When he was in bed, she would take out a 
new suit, take the things from the pockets of his 
old clothes, put them in the new ones and put the 
new suit beside the bed. In the morning, when he 
got up, he would put on his new clothes, not knowing 
this, and go on to work with them. When they were 
too soiled, the wife would repeat the same operation 
with another suit—and so on. 


TRIP WITH Harry FENN 


I spent Sundays with him for several years, per- 
haps two or three Sundays a month, so that at the 
time of his death I knew him, perhaps, better than 
any man. We went on vacation trips together for 
a few days at a time. I will never forget one trip 
when he and Harry Fenn (another famous Mont- 
clair artist) and I went to Oakridge, N. J., in 1891. 
They enjoyed themselves very much the first eve- | 
ning. 

The hosts pretty nearly lost their patience as 
they had to wait dinner for us. There was a beau- 
tiful field of rye just outside the house and the sun 
nearly setting, with fleeting clouds in the sky which 
frequently cast its peculiarly beautiful lights and 
shadows on that field of rye, with a brisk breeze 
blowing, keeping it in constant action. Mr. Inness 
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and Mr. Fenn forgot all about dinner while viewing 
the different pictures in that field of rye from dif- 
ferent points of view, and admiring the beauty as none 
but an artist could. After several urgent invitations 
to come in to dinner, I succeeded in getting them into 
the dining-room. ‘The next morning we went to 
Clinton Falls and the Old Forge, walking a distance 
of a mile and half each way. Inness loved to walk, 
but he didn’t like long walks, evidently, for he in- 
sisted that it was five miles. The Old Forge was 
the last of the old forges in New Jersey which were 
used in Washington’s time for making pig iron and 
is now owned by the city of Newark. They would 
mine the iron in that vicinity and then make it into 
pig iron. They sent it in saddle bags on mules 
backs to Elizabethtown, now Elizabeth, N. J., to be 
worked into different kinds of iron. Mr. Inness was 
intensely interested in the Old Forge and in Clinton 
Falls and expressed a great desire to paint it, but 
never got at it, as he was always so busy in his studio 
he never could find time unless someone would make 
all preparations and just take him right away. In 
the afternoon we drove part way to Green Pond; 
then I took them up through the woods and over 
the mountain. 

In this instance the face of the mountain had 
actually fallen off and the rocks were leveled off, 
many of them six, eight or ten feet across, per- 
fectly flat, lying on the ground on a slant on the side 
of the mountain. Mr. Fenn and I worked our way 
down through the crevices between the rocks, but 
Mr. Inness would sit on a rock and allow himself to 
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slide until he would come to the end of that and slide 
again, and so work his way down the mountain. He 
had on a new pair of trousers. It is needless to say 
it was not very good for the trousers. Mr. Inness 
got very tired on that trip. I cut a cane at Green 
Pond, which he carried in walking back, but it was 
not sufficient support to him and he insisted that I 
had walked him over ten miles that afternoon. That 
cane I now own and prize highly. When Mr. Inness 
returned to the boarding house, he discovered that 
the cork had gotten out of his flask and the contents 
were in the bottom of the satchel. He immediately 
became very much disheartened and disconsolate and 
Mr. Fenn and I could not console him sufficiently to 
keep him from insisting upon returning home on the 


first train, which he did. 


INTERESTED IN SPARTA SCENE 


On another trip we went to Sparta and there 
his enthusiasm knew no bounds. He was interested 
in the beautiful hills and valleys, coves and little clus- 
ters of trees and great spread-out pasture fields with 
the herds of cattle and sheep, stone fences and or- 
chards. His enthusiasm was something grand to 
witness. Again he expressed a very strong desire to 
get up there and paint some time, but he never did. 

We were out walking one hot dusty day when we 
were both very thirsty. We started to enter a door- 
yard to get a drink of water. The woman saw us 
coming and immediately slammed the door and we 
could hear her bolt it. I presume she thought we 
were a couple of tramps. 
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Mr. Inness was so loath to leave his work that 
it was very difficult to get him to remain away from 
his studio very long and he nearly aways went home 
sooner than he expected. He could rarely stand it 
more than a couple of days on those short trips. 
He would have a picture in his mind and would be 
anxious to get to his studio to put it on canvas, and 
once he felt that way there was no use in talking to 
him. Home he went. 

In June, 1894, the Sunday before he went to 
Europe, I called on him in his home and found him 
not feeling well; consequently he had remained in 
the house, but after talking for a few minutes he 
said, “You do not want to stay here. We will go 
to the studio,” and we did so. He was very talka- 
tive that morning and took pictures out which had 
been stored away in corners back against the wall 
and which I had never seen, although I had been 
going to his studio for years. Up to that day I had 
never seen his figure pictures, but he showed all of 
them to me and told me about his figure work. He 
said that he was tired of painting landscapes and that 
from that time on he was going to turn his attention 
to figures and be known as a figure painter. Suiting 
his action to the word, he grabbed a brush and began 
painting on one of his figure pictures. He acted pe- » 
culiarly on that day and when I left the studio, instead 
of sticking to his work as he had formerly done, he 
left the studio with me and walked to the street. 
We stood and talked there and [ again urged him, 
as I had been doing during the morning, to take a trip 
to Europe. He consented, which was something he 
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would never do before. He went into the house 
when he left me and said to his wife, “We will go to 
Europe this week.”” On Monday they went to New 
York, secured passage and sailed on the following 
Thursday. 

That day I was with him in the studio was the 
last day he ever painted. I saw him use the brush 
for the last time. Afterwards his wife told me that 
while in Europe he acted differently from what he 
ever acted before; that in traveling around from city 
to city he had visited the museums and galleries and 
had walked so much that she was a complete wreck. 
When he had been in Europe before he had always 
been working, working, working, but this time he 
never took a brush in his hand. He was always 
looking, studying, talking about and discussing dif- 
ferent men’s work. 


His DEATH IN SCOTLAND 


Finally they reached Scotland, Bridge-of-Allen, 
the place where he died. He thought it the most 
beautiful place he had ever seen. ‘They reached there 
in the morning and, in talking with a gentleman in 
the hotel, he told him that he was so pleased with 
the place that hereafter, every summer, he would 
close his studio and come over to Scotland to Bridge- 
of-Allen and spend the summer. After luncheon he 
asked his wife to take a drive around the country. 
She said, ““No, George, I am so tired from tramping 
around through these museums that I must lie down 
and take a rest.’ “All right,”. said he, ~Doyilliege 
out for a walk and about 4 o’clock I am coming back 
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with a carriage for you and we will take a drive.” 
He left the hotel for a walk and had been gone about 
half an hour when a messenger arrived at the hotel, 
stating that Mr. Inness was dead. He had been 
walking through a beautiful valley, admiring the 
scenery such as he loved to paint, and while in that 
frame of mind, studying nature and enjoying it to its 
fullest extent, he threw up his hands and dropped 
unconscious. He was brought back to the hotel un- 
conscious and died in a very short time. 

While in Scotland during the summer of 1927 
I took occasion to visit Bridge-of-Allen, as I had been 
for many years anxious to see and locate the place 
where Mr. Inness fell unconscious, and the hotel 
where he died. From the minute description of the 
place given to me by Mrs. Inness after her return 
home and through the courtesy of Alexander Mor- 
rison, who was solicitor and town clerk at the time, 
I was able to locate the place, which was about 800 
feet up the river above the old bridge which crosses 
the River Allen from which the town receives its 
name. He was carried from there down the river 
to the Royal Hotel on the main street about a quarter 
of a mile, where he died Aug. 3, 1894. 

It had always seemed to me his work was finished 
on that Sunday that I saw him last. He acted dif- 
ferently that day from what I had ever seen and 
from that day to the day of his death he appeared 
differently: in being persuaded to give up his work 
and take the trip and in giving it up without any 
resistance, in spending his time in Europe without 
working, but, rather, in visiting the galleries and 
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studying and resting. He was brought back to New 
York and lay in state for a couple of days at the 
National Academy and was then interred in Rosedale 


Cemetery, Montclair. 
From The Montclair Times, April 14, 1928. 
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PROMINENT ARTISTS OF 
MONTCLAIR 


GEORGE INNEssS, JR. 


EORGE INNESS, JR., whose reputation 1s 
world-wide, lived first on Claremont Avenue 
between Grove Street and the Greenwood Lake rail- 
road track. About 1890 he built his beautiful home 
where the nurses’ home of the Mountainside Hos- 
pital is now located. It was known as Roswell 
Manor and he lived there for many years. His pic- 
tures are in almost every gallery of importance in 
America. Some of his choicest work is in a little 
church in Florida near his winter home, in which his 
wife, Mrs. Julia Smith Inness, the only daughter of 
the late Roswell Smith, was greatly interested. 


DouGLas VOLK 


Douglas Volk lived on Bellevue Avenue east 
of Park Street, from about 1890 to 1895. He has 
painted many of the greatest portraits of the country 
and has exhibited and taken many of the highest 
prizes in the best art organizations, including the 
Sam Shaw prize of $1,500 at the National Academy. 
His pictures hang in most of the leading art galleries 
in this country. Mr. Volk, as a child, sat on Lin- 
coln’s lap and listened to Lincoln’s stories, while his 
father, Leonard Volk, the great sculptor of Chicago, 
made a bust of Lincoln. He is considered one of 
the greatest portrait painters in this country. He 
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now lives at the National Arts Club in New York 
City. 
JAMEs S. KING 


Mr. James S. King, who was one of God’s noble- 
men, lived for many years on Valley Road, Montclair 
Heights. He moved to Montclair in 1888. He 
was a wonderful painter but was better known as an 
etcher, as he was probably the best portrait 
etcher in America. He made portrait etchings of 
Thomas Carter of New York, Elihu Root, Joseph 
Choate, Tom Read, Chief Justice Fuller, John Hay 
and many other of the prominent men of the country. 
Mr. King was a wonderful artist, a perfect gentle- 
man, a good neighbor and a true friend. He died 
in 1925. 

JONATHAN ScoTT HARTLEY 


Johnathan Scott Hartley was a member of the 
National Academy and practically all the leading art 
organizations in this country and was looked upon 
by the art critics as one of the greatest sculptors in 
America. His work consists of dozens of public 
monuments and statues of men of great renown, and 
busts and other artistic objects by the hundreds. But 
the one that he was most proud of is the statue of — 
John Ericsson on the waterfront at the Battery. 

After Dr. Love’s death Mr. Hartley was called 
from New York by Dr. Watkins, and upon his ar- 
rival in Montclair was met and driven to his house 
to meet the following gentlemen: Mr. Philip Dore- 
mus, Mr. John H. Wilson and Dr. R. C. Newton, 
to talk over the idea of making a death mask of Dr. 
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Love. Mr. Hartley and Dr. Newton then called 
upon the family and procured permission to make 
the mask the next morning, at which time Mr. Hart- 
ley was assisted by Dr. Watkins. From this mask 
Mr. Hartley made the bust which is now in the Mont- 
clair Art Museum. 

Scott Hartley lived on Grove Street, Montclair, 
next door to his wife’s father, the late George In- 
ness, for many years until he moved back to New 
York, where he died about ten years ago. 


Harry FENN 


Harry Fenn, one of the brightest and loveliest 
of men and one of America’s best artists, chose Mont- 
clair as a place to live and paint in, in the early sev- 
enties. He had his home and studio on Upper 
Mountain Avenue for many years, until the time of 
his death. Mr. Fenn was a very versatile artist 
who did a great deal of work in many lines of art. 
In 1870 he was sent by the Appleton Company all 
over America to make drawings for the “Picturesque 
America”? which they were publishing. When they 
had that published and put on the market it proved 
such a great success that in 1873 they sent him to 
‘Europe to make drawings there to be used in the 
same way to be published in “Picturesque Europe,”’ 
which, like its predecessor, was eminently successful 
and gave Mr. Fenn such a reputation for water color 
as no other artist had at that time. He was equally 
skilled with water color or oil or engraving on steel 
or wood. He was a genial gentleman and a joy to all 
who knew him. 
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LAWRENCE EARL 


Lawrence Earl was another of America’s great 
painters. As Montclair was growing to be quite an 
art center at this time, in 1890, Mr. Earl was at- 
tracted here and was a great help to the art colony, 
as he was well known as an artist and highly thought 
of, especially as a character artist, particularly in 
depicting old men characters. He remained in Mont- 
clair for many years. 


MANFRED TRAUTSCHOLD 


Mr. Manfred Trautschold was another promi- 
nent artist who was attracted to Montclair, but 
worked along different lines from the other artists, 
as he very largely devoted himself to painting great 
crowds of people, for instance: a fight at the county 
fair or a rough and tumble at the circus, and very 
few artists were ever able to do those as well as he. 
He lived here for many years and finally sold his 
lovely stone house where he lived on Upper Moun- 


tain Avenue, nearly opposite Van Vleck Street, to 
Mr. Paul Wilcox. 


THOMAS BALL 


Mr. Thomas Ball, a very noted sculptor, a man 
of genius, lived on Upper Mountain Avenue, Mont- 
clair, after his return from Italy, where he had re- 
sided for many years. He was the father of Mrs. 
William Couper, who was the wife of Mr. William 
Couper, the noted sculptor.of New York and Italy, 
who is the artist who conceived and made many of 
the finest monuments in this country. He, with his 
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family, have lived on Upper Mountain Avenue for 
many years. He was one of the prime movers in 
getting the Montclair Art Museum established. 


WALTER GREENOUGH 


Mr. Walter Greenough was another artist of 
considerable prominence in the art world who moved 
to Upper Montclair in 1890, where he made his 
presence felt in the entire community, as he was 
a very versatile and lovable man. He not only 
painted in oil and water color, but did a great deal 
of church art work, such as stained glass windows and 
altar decorations, also very fine book illustrating and 
fancy book covers. He was a fine musical artist, 
an excellent violinist and entertainer and the kind of 
man whom everyone liked to know and call ‘Friend 
Greenough.” He died in 1898 and was mourned by 
the entire town. 

JosEPH LAUBER 

Mr. Joseph Lauber, who lived on Lexington 
Avenue for several years, is an artist of great repu- 
tation. His picture of Christ created a great deal of 
interest in the art centers of this country a few years 
ago. 

Tuomas R. MANLEY 

Thomas R. Manley, an artist of wonderful abil- 
ity, is a landscape painter. He has lived in Montclair 
for a great many years and painted almost every 
phase of this section. The Montclair Art Museum 
thought so well of his work that a few years ago 
they purchased a very beautiful example which now 
hangs on their walls. 
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J. THEODORE Howe 


J. Theodore Howe was one of the younger men 
in art but is a marvel as a marine painter, and his 
sunsets will remind you very much of the great Inness. 


FREDERICK WAUGH 


Mr. Waugh was attracted to Montclair by its 
natural beauty and the association of several other 
famous artists, about 1900. He lived here for sev- 
eral years and did some of his best work while living 
in Montclair. Mr. Waugh is a marvelous marine 
painter and since the death of Winslow Homer is con- 
sidered by the art world to be the leading and fore- 
most marine painter in America. 


GEORGE W. BELLOWS 


George W. Bellows was an artist of great re- 
nown. He was attracted to Montclair about 1907 
and showed his appreciation of the town in two ways: 
by marrying Miss Emma L. Storey of Upper Mont- 
clair in 1910 and by joining the Athletic Club and 
taking a very active part in everything that con- 
cerned it for several years. Mr. Bellows was one of 
America’s leading artists, as shown by the number 
of medals and prizes taken by him at the different 
art exhibitions all over the country and the great de- 
mand for his pictures, not only in private homes, but 
in most of the leading galleries. There is a very fine 
example of his work in the Montclair Art Museum. 
He was very much interested in Montclair until his 
death, Jan. 8, 1925. 
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WELL KNOWN PEOPLE 


S the reputation of Montclair grew, a number of 
well known people settled here, among others, 

Lucy Stone, who was one of the leaders in the 
woman’s suffrage movement and lived in the old stone 
house on the side of the mountain opposite the Ath- 
letic Club until about 1882. Mr. Thomas McDon- 
ough, who was one of our greatest American in- 
ventors anda descendant of Commodore McDonough 
of great navy fame, lived on what is now Christopher 
Street from about 1875 till the time of his death in 
1895. Mr. John Haberton, who wrote Helen’s 
Babies, lived here for a time and wrote the book 
while here, and one of the babies is still living in 


Caldwell. 


Mr. STEPHEN RAWSON PARKHURST 


Mr. Stephen Rawson Parkhurst was born at Mil- 
ford, Mass., March 19, 1802, and came to Mont- 
clair on account of its beautiful location and 
reputation for healthfulness, while it was still West 
Bloomfield in 1857, where he lived until his death 
in April, 1887. He had purchased a large tract of 
land on top of the mountain on both sides of Bloom- 
field Avenue, including the Mountain House. Mr. 
Parkhurst was one of America’s great inventors at 
that time, and especially inventions of machinery for 
the manufacture of wool and cotton goods. His first 
invention was known as the burring machine, patented 
in May, 1845, which he improved upon from time to 
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time. In 1862 he patented a double burring machine, 
a little later invented a steel cylinder cotton gin, 
which was of untold value to the southerners, and he 
invented many other important things along those 
lines. 


FREDERICK MERRIAM WHEELER 


Mr. Frederick Merriam Wheeler lived on Gates 
Avenue. He was a member of the George F. Blake 
Manufacturing Company and the inventor of the 
Wheeler patent surface condenser and other mechan- 
ical contrivances which have been in great demand. 
In Montclair he was one of the prime movers in or- 
ganizing the Equestrian Club, the Montclair Golf 
Club and the Dramatic Club and was very active in 
all social functions of the town. 


Cor: “Al PS ELARING 


Col. A. P. Haring lived on North Fullerton Ave- 
nue and afterward bought and lived on the Beatty 
farm on Valley Road opposite the Athletic Club. A 
few years later he built a beautiful house, No. 66 
Park Street, and lived there for many years, until the 
time of his death. He was a perfect citizen, a lovely 
character and a good and true friend. He enlisted as © 
a civilian in the Civil War in August, 1862, and was 
there until its close, when he was discharged as a 
colonel. He did some perfectly marvelous work in 
the war, which had to be found out by consulting 
the records, as with his modesty it was always very 
dificult to learn of his wonderful deeds from him- 


self. 
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Cot. FREDERICK H. HArRIs 


merecol, Frederick HH: =Harris, who lived on 
Myrtle Avenue in Montclair practically all his life, 
was a lawyer by profession. In 1862 he enlisted in 
the army and raised and organized a lot of volun- 
teers to form Company E, which was a part of the 
Thirteenth Regiment of New Jersey, of which he 
was made captain and was presented with a beau- 
tiful sword by the people of the town at that time. 
He took a very active and important part in nearly 
all the principal battles from that time to the close 
of the war and was gradually promoted to different 
offices until at the close of the war he was mustered 
out as lieutenant-colonel. After the close of the war 
Col. Harris took the position of secretary of the 
American Insurance Company of Newark, and after 
a few years was made president, which office he held 
until the time of his death, March 5, 1899, at 69 
years of age. He was for many years the political 
leader of the Republican party in Montclair and, 
although much interested in the town affairs, yet 
invariably declined all offices. 


Dr. Isaac K. FUNK 


Dr. Isaac K. Funk was the founder, editor and 
head of the firm of Funk and Wagnalls, publishers 
of the Literary Digest, the Standard Dictionary and 
many other of the best publications, and was 
looked upon as one of the leading publishers of 
America and a man of very great note.’ He was 
attracted to Montclair in 1908 by its beauty and 
lived on Upper Mountain Avenue until the time of 
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his death in 1913. His son, who succeeded him in 
business, now lives on Erwin Park Road. 


Mr. ROSWELL SMITH 


He was a writer and publisher of world-wide 
fame and was the founder and, later on, the 
owner of the Century Magazine. He was drawn 
to Montclair by its healthfulness and beauty. Mr. 
Smith was loved by all who knew him and was an 
inspiration to all who came in contact with him, and 
this town was better for his having lived here. His 
only daughter, Mrs. George Inness, Jr., lived here 
and took a very active interest in the town charities 
and made hosts of friends who missed her greatly 
when she moved to other parts. Mr. Roswell Smith 
died April 19, 1892, aged 63 years, and is buried in 
Rosedale Cemetery. 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE CHITTENDEN 


William Lawrence Chittenden, ranch poet or 
author of ranch verses, as he calls them, was one of 
Montclair’s real boys. He was born in Montclair 
in March, 1862. The critics are very generous in 
their praise of his works. The Boston Home Journal 
says of one volume, “It is full of true poetic genius 
and is a very welcome contribution to our best Amer- 
ican poetic literature.” The London Saturday Re- 
view says, “ ‘Ranch Verses’ are tuneful, manly in 
sentiment and musical in flow.” ‘Sure to become 
a favorite,” says the Glasgow (Scotland) Herald, 
and there are many other comments from the 
press. 
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Mr. WILLIAM B. BRADBURY 
Mr. William B. Bradbury, the famous author of 


Sunday school hymn books and also manufacturer 
of the well known Bradbury piano of that period, 
chose Montclair on account of its beauty and health- 
giving air and resided here until his death. 


Jutius H. PRATT 


Mr. Pratt was born in Meriden, Conn., Aug. 1, 
1821. He was a graduate of Yale College in 1842 
and was engaged in the manufacture of ivory combs 
for many years. He had a most varied life, as he 
was interested in many lines and was always looking 
forward for some new world to conquer. He was 
way ahead of the times, always thinking of and plan- 
ning out new things which no one else had thought 
of. Hecame to this town in 1857, when it was West 
Bloomfield and was a farming community. He had 
a great deal to do with the movement in changing 
the name of the town from West Bloomfield to Mont- 
clair. In fact, it was he who first coined the word 
and suggested the name. When the change of gov- 
ernment was being made, Mr. Pratt was the main 
mover and worker and furnished the brains in start- 
ing, building and equipping the New York and 
Greenwood Lake railroad at a cost of about $4,000,- 
000 and was its first president. He was also one of 
the first to work toward securing a water supply 
system from the Pequannock River to the City of 
Newark. Mr. Pratt also organized and established 
the Arlington Cemetery in the Township of Kearny, 
N. J., which is a great credit to his judgment and 
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efforts. He was a man of great activity and always 
looked forward and endeavored to advance the pub- 
lic’s interest. He procured a large tract of land 
lying between Elm Street and South Fullerton Ave- 
nue and lived on Elm Street until 1873, when he 
moved to what is now No. 18 Union Street, where 
he lived until his death, Oct. 14, 1909. 


JoHN R. Howarp 


Mr. John R. Howard lived on South Mountain 
Avenue. In Brooklyn he was one of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s most intimate friends, adviser and pub- 
lisher. During the war he was commissioned Cap- 
tain Howard by President Lincoln, and as aide-de- 
camp he served with General Fremont. In Mont- 
clair he was always intensely interested in all town 
affairs and was president of the Outlook Club and 
several other organizations. He was a literary man 
of great ability, having written several books, his 
last being Remembrance of Things Past. 


PauL WILcox 
Paul Wilcox lived on Valley Road near Clare- 


mont Avenue and afterwards on Upper Mountain 
Avenue near Van Vleck Street. He was a lawyer 
and a director and ofhce holder in the American 
Press Association. He came to Montclair in 1886 
and always took a great interest in all town affairs 
and was the chief mover in organizing the Bank of 
Montclair in 1889 and in building and establishing 
the Montclair Hotel in 1907, and was president of 
nearly every organization in town at some time. 
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A. H. SIEGFRIED 


Mr. A. H. Siegfried came to Montclair in 1884 
and lived on the Crescent. He was a literary man 
of great ability in the different phases of newspaper 
work and very much interested in all kinds of re- 
ligious activities, in which he generally took a leading 
part. He was one of the most active workers in 
starting the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
was its first president. 


SENATOR EDMUND BURK OSBORNE . 


Mr. Osborne was born July 21, 1865, in lowa 
and moved to Montclair in 1902. He had a great 
business career, working from boyhood during vaca- 
tions, between school terms, always with the greatest 
ideals ahead of him that he was working and striv- 
ing to reach. He worked up the color printing busi- 
ness until he was made president of the American 
Colortype Company, and was president of the Os- 
borne Company until his death, April 12, 1917. In 
1912 he was a very formidable candidate for gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. In 1916 he was elected state 
senator in New Jersey and was a very outstanding 
figure in the New Jersey senate. He was a man 
with great power and influence. Senator Osborne 
was a natural leader. During his residence in Mont- 
clair he was generally one of the leading spirits, if 
not the leading spirit, in every movement that took 
place for the town betterment, and this leadership 
was not only in the town but in the county and the 
state. He was an indefatigable worker and always 
for the improvement of the family, neighborhood, 
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town, county, state and nation. Men of his type 
are very rare. I was always very proud to be able 
to call him my friend. 


Mr. EpwWArD SWEET 


Mr. Edward Sweet, a banker of New York, the 
head of the banking firm of Sweet, Bull and Com- 
pany, a gentleman of high education and great dis- 
tinction in the business world at the time, moved to 
Montclair and purchased a large plot of land of 
several acres on what is now Gates Avenue. He 
lived there and always kept an open house for his 
friends until his death. 


Mr. LANMAN BULL 


Mr. Lanman Bull, who was a descendant of 
both Gov. Henry Bull and Gov. Jonathan Trumbull, 
was a brother-in-law and partner of Mr. Edward 
Sweet, and was attracted to Montclair on account 
of its reputation for health. Soon after 1870 he 
built a fine home on Llewellyn Road, where he lived 
until about 1886. 


Mr. NAHUM SULLIVAN 


Mr. Nahum Sullivan, a gentleman of great dis- 
tinction and wealth and vice-president of the Broad- 
way Savings Bank, came to Montclair on account 
of its beauty and healthfulness in 1870. He built 
a beautiful stone house on Mountain Avenue at the 
head of Hillside Avenue, which for many years was 
a landmark and a place of great attraction, where 


he resided until his death. 
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BENJAMIN GRAHAM 


Benjamin Graham was born in England in 1849. 
He came to Montclair in 1887 and until the time 
of his death lived on Hawthorne Place. He was a 
banker of very high standing in New York and a 
member of the firm of Cuyler, Morgan and Com- 
pany, New York. He was also connected with sev- 
eral other financial institutions. In Montclair he 
was active in the organization of many institutions, 
including the Bank of Montclair. He was a member 
of the board of directors of this bank and, upon the 
death of the first president, Mr. Jasper R. Rand, 
Mr. Graham was unanimously elected its second pres- 
ident, which office he held until his death. 

Mr. Graham was one of those rare individuals 
whom you do not meet very often. He was a 
grand man, a wonderful neighbor and friend and a 
real, live, true townsman, sincere and just, with 
always a kind word. I always felt it an honor to 
call him my friend. He died in February, 1911, in 
his sixty-second year, and is mourned and missed 
by all who knew him. 


CHRISTOPHER ANDREW HINCK 


In 1883 Mr. Christopher Andrew Hinck, hav- 
ing retired from active business, with his large and 
interesting family was attracted to Montclair through 
its beauty and healthfulness, and the more he saw 
of the town the more enthusiastic he became, so 
that he very soon purchased a large tract of land 
between Forest and Grove Streets and Chest- 
nut and Walnut Streets, which he started immedi- 
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ately to improve, by putting in new streets and 
building a number of houses. He also bought the 
large place on the east side of Grove Street adjoining 
the home of George Inness, the painter, which was 
known as the Sadler farm, which he afterwards 
named ‘The Pines.” He had a wonderful home, 
where he was a generous host to all his friends, 
where he lived until his death. He and his family 
probably built more good houses and put in more 
new streets than any other one family. 


GEORGE PENRICE FARMER 


George Penrice Farmer lived on Orange Road. 
He bought the Baldwin farm, about 1880, and im- 
mediately took a very active interest in the affairs 
of the town. He was a member of the town com- 
mittee at a period when the best business ability 
procurable was necessary, and he did the town a 
great service. He was one of the first and one of 
the strong workers in establishing the Baptist 
Church. 


Mr. E. G. BuRGEss 


Edward G. Burgess first lived in one of the eight 
houses on Chestnut Street and about 1883 built his 
beautiful house on South Mountain Avenue. He 
was president of the International Grain Elevating 
Company. He was president of the Montclair Club 
and president of the Montclair Athletic Club, was 
an ofhcer in St. Luke’s Church and was active in 
most of the affairs of the town. . 
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Mr. THOMAS PORTER 


Mr. Thomas Porter, New York merchant, was 
president of Porter Brothers, 443 and 445 Broad- 
way, N. Y., and president of the Chashire Brass 
Company of Barnard, Son and Company, the Patent 
Button Company and the Vulcanite Manufacturing 
Company. He became interested in Montclair on 
account of its healthful climate and moved to Mont- 
clair in 1868. 

In connection with his brother, Nathan, Mr. Por- 
ter purchased thirty acres of land, a part of Jeremiah 
Crane’s farm on what is now Union Street. On 
settling here he became intensely interested in Mont- 
clair and all of this section of the state. He was a 
member of the Washington Memorial Association 
at Morristown. He was one of a group of gentle- 
men who purchased the site of Washington’s head- 
quarters and erected the memorial at that place. In 
Montclair he was active in all the town affairs. He 
was president of the Village Improvement Society 
of Montclair and was chairman of the board of 
education for twelve years. He was a man of rare 
judgment and discretion and was active in all town 
affairs until his death, Nov. 16, 1890, when he was 
60 years of age. 


Mr. STEPHEN W. CAREY 


Mr. Carey was born in 1831 in Baltimore, Md., 
but was of Massachusetts parents and raised in Mas- 
sachusetts. He entered business in New York at 
13 years of age and moved to Montclair in 1871. 
He bought at that time the brown stone residence 
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and a large plot of beautiful ground with a lovely 
stream running through it in front of the house, at 
the junction of Orange Road, Elm Street and Llewel- 
lyn Road, known as Brooklawn, where he lived con- 
tinuously up to the time of his death in June, 1920. 
Mr. Carey was a very remarkable man. In New 
York City he was looked up to as one of the leading 
business men and held many positions of trust. For 
many years he was a member of a committee of 
five on foreign commerce and revenue laws of the 
chamber of commerce, a member of the New York 
Produce Exchange and for a number of years a 
member of its board of trustees, and held many other 
positions of honor. 

When Mr. Carey settled in Montclair he en- 
tered into the spirit of the town and its affairs, doing 
whatever he could for its betterment. He was 
elected a member of the town committee for six 
successive years, was chairman of the finance com- 
mittee and treasurer of the township, and he, with 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Farmer, pledging their indi- 
vidual credit and their business judgment in handling 
the settlement of the railroad bonded indebtedness, 
saved the town more than $100,000. He was one | 
of the founders of the Bank of Montclair and one 
of its directors. He was also one of the directors of 
the Montclair Savings Bank and of the Montclair 
Gas and Water Company and an early member of 
nearly every organization in town which was for its 
improvement. His hospitality was well known and 
his face and his general reception was always an 
inspiration. 
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JoHN Howarp WILSON 


Mr. Wilson was born in Natick, Mass. He 
graduated in Yale in 1868 after studying law in 
Flushing. He settled as a lawyer in New York City. 
The beauty and health-giving qualities of the climate 
attracted him to Montclair, where he came with 
his bride in 1877. He procured property which was 
formerly owned by Lucy Stone and built a beautiful 
house, where the George Inness School now stands, 
where he lived for many years, until about 1910. 
Mr. Wilson was a strong Republican and took great 
interest in the politics of the town, state and nation. 
He was elected a member of the township committee 
and re-elected several times. It was largely through 
his efforts that Montclair was admitted with Orange 
to connect with the great sewer outlet to tidewater. 
Mr. Wilson was also more largely than anyone else 
responsible for the change of government from the 
old-fashioned township form of government to the 
Town of Montclair government, which was a great 
improvement. He was re-elected as chairman of 
the town council to organize and carry out the new 
form of government, which he did successfully, to 
the great admiration of the people of the town. 


Epwin A. BRADLEY 


Mr. Bradley was born in New Hampshire in 
1840 and he became a very prosperous business man 
in New York. He was president of the Bradley and 
Currier Company, manufacturers of building mate- 
rials. His business was one of the largest in its line 
in the east. He was attracted to Montclair by its 
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beauty and healthful climate, moving here in 1877. 
He first lived in one of the eight houses on Chestnut 
Street, and after two or three years he built a lovely 
home on the corner of Upper Mountain Avenue and 
Van Vleck Street. After a few years he bought the 
beautiful Dike’s property on South Mountain Ave- 
nue, where he lived until he built his magnificent home 
on Upper Mountain Avenue, which was his home 
until his death, about 1923. For many years Mr. 
Bradley was an officer in St. Luke Episcopal Church. 
He was always much interested in the affairs of the 
town and held many positions of honor and trust and 
had many, many friends. 


Mr. THOMAS RUSSELL 


Mr. Russell was born in Scotland in 1829 and 
began work for the John Clark, Jr., Company, pro- 
prietors of the mile end spool cotton, in 1845. He 
was sent by that firm to New York in 1856 as man- 
ager of the business in this country and was the 
head of that great manufacturing business for over 
forty years. In 1874 he visited Montclair and was 
so pleased with it that he bought the large and beau- 
tiful homestead filled with trees and shrubbery, — 
bounded partly by Union Street and Orange Road, 
where he lived until his death. He was always much 
interested in the improvements of the town and 
finally he was persuaded to stand for an election on 
the township committee. As a member of that body, 
with Mr. S. W. Carey and Mr. George Penrice 
Farmer as associates, who pledged their individual 
credit and used their good business judgment in set- 
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tling the railroad indebtedness of the town, they were 
successful in saving the town over $100,000. Mr. 
Russell was also one of the founders of the Bank 
of Montclair and the Montclair Savings Bank and 
was actively interested in many other organizations. 
He was also a deacon in the old Presbyterian Church 
and superintendent of the Sunday school for many 
years. 


Mr. SAMUEL HOLMES 


Mr. Holmes was born in Connecticut, Nov. 30, 
1824. In 1867 Deacon Holmes, as he was then 
known, was attracted to Montclair and purchased 
about 100 acres of land on Watchung Avenue, includ- 
ing the side of the mountain above Mountain Ave- 
nue where Highland Avenue, Edgewood Avenue 
and Holmes Place are now located. His homestead 
property was on Oak Tree Road, now Watchung 
Avenue, and Grove Street and reaching to Park 
Street. He was always very actively interested in 
missionary, educational and religious work. Mr. 
Holmes was one of the founders of the Congre- 
gational Church in Montclair and one of its first 
deacons. He was always active in the Montclair 
church work and in other organizations and activities 
of the town until his death. 


Mr. WILLIAM FELLOWS 


Mr. Fellows was born in Louisville, Ky., in June, 
1836, and moved to Montclair in 1879; where he 
took a great interest in the affairs of the town, espe- 


cially in St. Luke Church, which he helped very much 
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at a time when it needed help the most. He was 
very active in building the new church on South Ful- 
lerton Avenue. He bought and paid $20,000 for 
the land where the church now stands and presented 
it to the church. He also gave about $60,000 in 
cash towards building the new church, and for years 
he was one of the officers and a very liberal sub- 
scriber. Mr. Fellows also built the large imported 
red Scotch sandstone residence with tile roof, which 
was the most costly and probably the best built build- 
ing in Montclair. It stood on the northeast corner 
of Union Street and South Fullerton Avenue and 
was known as Fellows’s Folly for many years, until 
it was torn down to make room for the present 
apartment building. He lived there until his death. 
Mr. Fellows was a very enthusiastic and impulsive 
man, always meaning to do that which was for the 
best. 


Mr. JASPER R. RAND 


Mr. Rand was born in Westfield, Mass., Oct. 
17, 1837, and was attracted to Montclair by its 
beautiful location and healthful climate. He built 
a fine residence on a beautiful large plot of ground 
on Hawthorne Place in 1873, where he lived until - 
the time of his death. There was no man who stood 
higher in the estimation of the people of Montclair 
than Mr. Rand, and no one who was sought after 
more and given more complimentary offices than he 
was. He was a member of the township committee 
for three years and of the county board of free- 
holders for two years. Mr. Rand was one of the 
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organizers of the Bank of Montclair and was elected 
its first president in May, 1889, which position he 
held until his death. He was also one of the founders 
of the Montclair Club and was its first president, 
from 1887 until 1890, and a member of the board 
of trustees of the Congregational Church. He was 
also a leader in the Republican party in Montclair. 
He always had the good of the town at heart and 
had many, many friends. 


Mr. A. S. WALLACE 


Mr. Wallace came to Montclair from Orange 
in 1878 and established greenhouses on North Ful: 
lerton Avenue, where it has always been a delight 
for his friends and patrons to meet him. He has 
always taken a very active part in St. Luke Church. 
Mr. Wallace is one of Nature’s noblemen, whose 
word is as good as his bond, and a good neighbor 
and a true friend. 


Mr. WASHINGTON IRVING ADAMS 
Mr. Adams, who was the father of W. I. Lin- 


coln Adams, was manager of the Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company and president of the Scovill and Adams 
Company in New York. 


Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT WILLMER 
Mr. Willmer, who was secretary of the Amer- 
ican News Company, was also president of the Board 
of Education in Montclair from 1883 to 1891. He 
was a wonderful man, a most generous and genial 
neighbor, a true friend and good townsman and his 
latch-string always hung out to his friends. 
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Mr. SAMUEL WILDE 
Mr. Wilde was head of the firm of Samuel 


Wilde’s Sons, coffee and spice business. He was a 
member of the town committee in 1871 and of the 
state legislature in 1872 and 1873. He lived in the 
beautiful stone house now owned by Mr. William 
Dickson, on South Fullerton Avenue, until his death. 


Mr. Rospert M. HENING 


Mr. Hening was president of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. He was a member of the 
board of chosen freeholders of this county and a 
member of the state legislature. He was very active 
in the town affairs and made many improvements in 
Montclair. 
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A RESUME 


HIS is a comparison in the growth of Mont- 

clair in population of the number of dentists, 
physicians, banking institutions, banks, ministers, fire 
organizations, police, schools and teachers and busi- 
ness places on Bloomfield Avenue, between 1876 and 
1929. In 1876 the population was 4,000. In 1929 
it is estimated at 38,000. 


DENTISTS 
In 1876 Dr. S. C. G. Watkins was the only den- 


tist practicing in Montclair, and today there are 
forty and they all seem to be busy and prosperous. 


PHYSICIANS 


In those early days there were only three phy- 
sicians in Montclair proper and one at Montclair 
Heights: Doctors J. J. H. Love, John Pinkham, 
Clarence W. Butler and Morgan Wilcox Ayres. In 
1929 there are seventy-three and all seem to be pros- 
perous, besides a number of osteopaths and other 
kinds of doctors. 


BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


(Building and Loan Associations ) 


The first banking institution in Montclair was 
the Montclair Building and Loan Association, estab- 
lished in February, 1886, and now there are five 
building and loan associations. 
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(Banks) 


The Bank of Montclair was the first bank to start 
a regular banking business in Montclair. It began 
business June 1, 1889, and today we have nine banks 
and the Watchung Title & Mortgage Guaranty 
Company. 


MINISTERS 


In 1876 there were four ministers and one priest 
in town. Today, in 1929, there are twenty-six white 
ministers, which include one Italian and three Swed- 
ish ministers who all have churches. ‘There are ten 
colored ministers who are preaching regularly. In 
1876 there was one Catholic Church with one priest, 
and now there are three churches with five priests 
and very large congregations. 


FIRE ORGANIZATION 


There was no fire organization in Montclair until 
1883 and the first company was organized with forty- 
three volunteer members who paid all their own 
expenses, bought their apparatus and built their first 
firehouse. Now we have an organization with sixty- 
six fully paid firemen and up-to-date machines. 


POLICE 


In 1894 the first police force was organized and 
three men appointed to the service, and a short time 
after that four more men were placed in the service, 
making seven in all, including the chief. Today we 
have sixty-five fully paid policemen, including all the 
officers. 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


In 1876 there were only three schools in the town- 
ship: the Central School and a little school on the 
Old Road, near Bay Street, known as the Washing- 
ton District School, and a little district school on the 
corner of Valley Road and Bellevue Avenue, Upper 
Montclair. They had, all told, eleven teachers, 
including Mr. Spaulding, the principal. At the pres- 
ent time there are fifteen large brick or stone public 
schools and 324 teachers and officers employed, with 
634 kindergarten pupils in attendance; 3,772 in the 
primary classes, from the first to the sixth grade; 
1,572 in the Junior High, including seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades, and 1,040 in the High School, 
including the tenth, eleventh and twelfth, making 
7,018 pupils in the public schools. 

_ There is also one large parochial school which 
includes all grades and high school, the Montclair 
Academy, two young ladies’ schools and several pri- 
mary schools with numerous teachers. 


STORES ON BLOOMFIELD AVENUE 
In 1876 there were just twenty-nine places of 
business of all kinds on Bloomfield Avenue, three 
hotels and one factory. “Today there are 232 stores, 
15 garages or places where they sell automobiles, 
19 barber shops, 12 real estate offices and 14 restau- 
rants. 
Town oF MONTCLAIR IN 1927 
(By Harry Trippett) 
In order to give to the people who do not know 
Montclair, and yet who may glance through this 
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book, an idea of what Montclair really is, with the 
consent of Mr. Harry Trippett, who has been our 
town clerk for more than thirty-five years, I will 
quote a few paragraphs which he wrote in 1927: 


The town of Montclair, under commission government 
since 1916, is primarily a residential center. It is a town 
where brains and good manners, not bank balances, give 
rating to her citizens; where exchange of thoughts are con- 
sidered of more value than the exchange of commodities. 
She is essentially a home town, where there is no boss rule 
in anything, and whose citizens are not brought to the 
measure of one man’s mind or the heel of one man’s will. 

Built on the easterly slope of Watchung Mountain 
and less than an hour’s ride from the metropolis, it has 
become the home largely of New York business men who 
desire the benefits of the country with the conveniences of 
the city within reasonable distance from their places of 
business, and it is without question the wealthiest munici- 
pality, per capita, in the state, as well as being rated second 
wealthiest in the United States. 

It has a population according to the 1920 census of 
28,810, which is now estimated at 32,500. Its territory 
comprises 3 1940 acres and its elevation varies from 150 to 
604 feet. /2o-frtt& wr he LL§ ‘CO 

The schools are rated Al and have ever kept pace 
with the growth of the town. ‘There are eleven school 
buildings with an attendance last year of 6,650 pupils. There 
are seven parks within its territory, four firehouses, two 
free public library buildings, while its water supply is ex- 
celled by none. 

Politically the town of Montclair has always been over- 
whelmingly Republican. 
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